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the very least that 


our soldiers, sailors 
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DO WAR WORKERS get fabulous 
wages? The enemies of labor have 
been striving to persuade the American 
people that war workers are growing 
rich. Well, what is the truth? In St. 
Louis, which may be taken as a typical 
war production area, a survey of the 
wages of war workers was made just 
a few days ago. This survey dis- 
closed that the average pay in all war 
plants in and around St. Louis is 
$33.80 a week. As any workingman 
knows, it takes a lot more than that to 
feed, clothe and house a small family 
properly nowadays. 


WHEN LABOR SAYS much of the 
daily press is pro-management and 
anti-labor for the very simple reason 
that advertising revenues of newspa- 
pers come from management sources, 
the newspapers make indignant de- 
nial. So it was with considerable in- 
terest that labor read the speech made 
before the New York Advertising 
Club by Walter J. Weir, official of 
one of the great advertising agencies. 
Said Mr. Weir: “Advertisers know, 
and many newspapers have taken ad- 
vantage of the knowledge, that 2,500 
lines of paid space on Page 6 or 7 
can have a very noticeable effect on 
what is said—or what is left unsaid— 
on the front page or on the editorial 
page.” Labor knows, too, Mr. Weir. 


AN IMPORTANT message to the 
American farmer has just been issued 
in pamphlet form by the American 
Federation of Labor. The pamphlet 
pledges the help of the A. F. of L. to 
the farmers in securing a fair price 
for their crops and points out that 
the farmers and industrial workers 
need each other, that labor is agricul- 
ture’s “best customer.” It is impor- 


HIGHLIGHTS 


tant that this pamphlet get into the 
hands of as many farmers as possi- 
ble. All central labor unions and 
State Federations of Labor are urged 
to help in the distribution. 


POSTAL UNIONS affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor are 
seeking emergency wage increases for 
the duration. The postal workers’ real 
earnings have declined drastically 
since 1939. Leaders of the postal 
organizations point out that the great 
majority of workers in the postal 
service are in the low income brack- 
ets. The postal employes are de- 
scribed by the leadess of their or- 
ganizations as the nation’s forgotten 
men. 


THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor will 
meet in convention June 19 at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer I. M. Ornburn of the 
Union Label Trades Department, 
who is acting as temporary secretary 
of the A. F. W. A. L., says it will 
be one of the most important gather- 
ings of women ever held in America. 
He urges all national and interna- 
tional unions with women’s auxiliaries 
to have delegates in attendance. 


HOWARD W. SMITH, Virginia re- 
actionary who has taken delight in 
sponsoring a string of vicious anti- 
labor bills in the House of Representa- 
tives, will have a real fight on his 
hands when he goes after the Demo- 
cratic nomination—which in Virginia 
means election—in the August pri- 
maries. His opponent will be Em- 
mett C. Davison, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Association of 
Machinists. 
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lh wali g Ahead 


Plans for the future must be made 
now. What good is it if we spend 
billions of dollars and center all our 
energies and efforts on defending our- 
selves because we be- 
lieve in our institu- 
tions and our system 
of government if we 
fail to take the nec- 
essary precautions 
now against com- 
plete collapse and 
prepare to gear right 
into a new American 
order when the pres- 
ent war comes to an end? 

We are going into a new order. It 
is going to be an American order, 
suited to our country and to our way 
of life. We are going to translate into 
something actual that equal oppor- 
tunity and that right to the pursuit of 
happiness which should be our heritage. 

The new American order must pro- 
vide economic security. That means 
that we recognize that a human being 
must eat 365 days in the year. It 
means that there must be a new system 
to guarantee continuity and perma- 
nence of employment. Wages will 
necessarily have to be determined on 
the cost of living comfortably and de- 
cently, up to the American standard. 
Some will say that all this will be very 
costly, but there is nothing more costly 
to a country or to a people than de- 
pression and unemployment. 

We are not making all this effort 
and all these sacrifices now to go back- 
ward. The President has repeatedly 
stated that we must not lose any of the 
advantages gained up to this time. I 
will admit that the problem is not an 
easy one. But surely it is not an im- 
possible one. Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 
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WODULAZING MANPOWER 


LLIONS of American workers 

are engaged in this war to de- 
roy the Axis and set free the human 
writ wherever it has been enslaved 
sdictators. They are fighting to win 
struggle which will decide whether 
survives or whether the 


orid will dwell in unending night- 


They are working by day and by 
ight to outproduce the enemies 
our nation. Despite every 


fort made by the enemy to 


eed confusion and disunity 

mong us, American workers 

mow this is their war and that 

he Nazis and the Japs are their 

tadly enemies. 

Labor has backed the war with 
fee and resolution. That is 


filly borne out by its record 


ince Pearl Harbor. 
At the outset labor voluntarily 
id aside the right to strike. By 
iving the right to strike organ- 
ed labor has assured the nation 
uninterrupted production of 
materials as far as labor is 
meerned. It has also given evi- 
ence that free men are capable 
meeting the challenge of the 
ictators—that the people of a 
mocracy, when the need is 
far, can exercise self-discipline 
ithout coercive legislation. 
Organized labor in directing 
unified strength to the war 
fort has placed the loyalty and patri- 
ism of the American workingman 
ond all doubt. It has also provided 
§ most inspiring exhibition of the 
lity of our citizens since the treacher- 
iS attack upon Pearl Harbor that 
teful Sunday morning five months 
0. 
Yet while the workers are loyally 
ling their weight in the war effort 
are faced today with a stream of 
Sagainst labor. These indictments 
part of a campaign to arouse an- 
fonism based on confusion and mis- 
lerstanding. It is the kind of attack 
inst patriotic citizens that so often 
Ved successful in weakening other 
mitries to the advantage of the Axis 
vers, 
These accusations are systematically 


ented and repeated from one part of, 
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By PAUL V. McNUTT 


Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


the country to the other in the hope 
that they will be accepted as truth 
through repetition. 

What is the truth about these accu- 
sations ? 

Despite its clear record since Pearl 
Harbor, labor is accused of work stop- 
page while the country is under attack. 
The accusation is false. 

Since labor gave its pledge to the 


Harris and Ewing 


MANPOWER CHIEF PAUL V. McNUTT 


government not to strike, not one au- 
thorized strike has been called. Even 
unauthorized strikes have been so rare 
as to be negligible. In the last three 
months, the War Labor Board reports, 
only six one-hundredths of one per 
cent of the time in war production was 
lost through strikes. In a country of 
sixty million working population that 
record for practical purposes can be 
called perfect. In fact, as an accom- 
plishment of human nature it is amaz- 
ing under any circumstances. 

Sickness and accident which alone 
account for the loss of four hundred 
million man-days from work are the 
enemies to production that should draw 
this nation’s concentrated and unceas- 
ing fire. 

The men who are attacking labor 
have also set out to create popular 


misunderstanding about the forty-hour 
week. Although the President of the 
United States has pointed out that the 
law does not prevent work in excess of 
forty: hours in a week, that fact has to 
be repeated again and again, so that 
everyone can understand the issues. 

First, the law does not prohibit a 
longer work week, but calls for an 
increase in hourly wages after a man 
has worked forty hours. 

Second, everyone should know 
that organized labor has never 
taken a position against a longer 
work week when it was necessary 
to get the fullest possible pro- 
duction. 

The fact is, millions at the 
present time are working far 
more than forty hours every week 
with the full approval of their 
unions. Practically all the work- 
ers in the machine tool industry 
are actually working fifty-six 
hours a week; those in ship- 
building are on the job fifty-two 
hours; the: men building steam 
locomotives work fifty-three 
hours. 

Some men may be on a short 
week for lack of material, but in 
the bottlenecks where the strate- 
gic battles are in progress the 
men are in there toiling at the job. 

How long can men work with- 
out losing efficiency by fatigue 
and strain? The experience of the 
British has provided much information 
on the limits of efficient labor under 
wartime conditions. There is plenty of 
evidence that American workers today 
are not hesitating to drive themselves 
to the limit whenever industry is or- 
ganized to make use of their effort. 

No one who knows anything about 
industry believes that the forty-hour 
week really interferes with full utili- 
zation of plant. In a recent federal 
government survey, only two out of 
650 employers expressed the view that 
the forty-hour week stood in the way 
of production. 

The forty-hour week has no effect 
on production in industries where it is 
possible to find enough skilled workers 
for night and day operation. Many 
aircraft, shipbuilding and most of the 
ordnance plants are operating now on 
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a three- or four-shift schedule. On 
February 27 the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that two-fifths of 
the war industries were operating 100 
hours a week or more. 

One of the greatest threats to steady 
production when the labor supply runs 
short is the pirating of workers from 
plant to plant. In my first public state- 
ment after my appointment as chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, I cited the case of a West Coast 
airplane manufacturer who sent labor 
scouts all the way to Michigan, hired 
skilled workers away from a _ plant 
which was manufacturing parts for his 
own planes, and then found his pro- 
duction line stalled because those parts 
were unobtainable. That does not make 
sense. 

On the larger pattern of our total 
manpower, military and _ industrial 
needs must be seen as the parts of a 
single problem. It would be senseless, 
for example, to take into the Army 
the skilled craftsmen needed in the 
production of rifles and machine-guns, 
only to find regynents immobilized for 
lack of the equipment those craftsmen 
might have produced. 

Properly match men and jobs and 
the output of America’s war produc- 
tion line will be increased many fold. 


A misplaced worker represents serious | 


waste. A worker who must travel 
from job to job represents waste— 
waste of his own time in traveling— 
waste of the time taken to break in a 
new worker each time he leaves his 
place. 

If the man on the farm can run a 
lathe, if he is a toolmaker, a die cutter, 
a carpenter, it is a waste if he stays 
on the farm. 

On the other hand, America needs 
the production of its farms as it has 
never needed it before. When one 
reads that in certain sections of 
northern New York farmers are actu- 
ally in some cases reducing their herds 
because they cannot obtain the neces- 
sa‘v farm labor, that is a situation of 
real myportance to the nation. There 
wii Lc a recruitment—recruitment suf- 
ficient to plant and harvest America’s 
crops. 

There are in America men and 
women—in homes, in the schools and 
colleges, in non-essential occupations— 
who are ready to do the jobs the nation 
needs for victory. But the ordinary 
processes of peace—muddling through, 
hoping things will “average out”— 
will not do in time of war. 

Action must be taken sufficient to 
bring workers and jobs together. Un- 
der the jurisdiction of the War Man- 
power Commission are all those agen- 
cies which have to do with the facts 
of the labor supply and the needs of 
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industry and the military forces. We 
must translate our war production goal 
into terms of labor needs. Despite all 
the shifting requirements of a mobile 
worldwide war, we must try to map 
out, in our manpower general staff, 
exactly where and when workers will 
be needed. 

Efforts are under way to ascertain 
the skills of available workers. We 
must relate skills to needs of war pro- 
duction. We can then plan and exe- 
cute training programs best designed to 
provide workers for every essential 
job. 

Is this a draft of labor? Are we be- 
ginning to regiment the lives of work- 
ers? Those are questions I am some- 
times asked. 

My answer is “no!” Every Amer- 
ican, I am sure, wants most of all to 
know where and when and how he can 
best put his or her shoulder to the 
wheel of America’s victory. Every 
American wants to know what he or 
she can do to help most. 

With those facts fully in hand, with 
priorities set for jobs as we now set 
priorities for materials, we will find 
very little but voluntary cooperation. 

For the nation’s workers take justifi- 
able pride in their record of voluntary 
effort. They give everything they’ve 
got to war production during their 


Anti-Labor Bills Are Shelved 


Congress dealt anti-labor legislation 
a fatal blow in recent days when the 
Smith-Vinson bill was killed in the 
House Naval Affairs Committee and 
Senate bills, almost equally vicious, 
were effectively sidetracked. 

These victories, resulting from the 
most vigorous legislative battle ever 
conducted by the American Federation 
of Labor, were universally interpreted 
on Capitol Hill as meaning that all 
anti-labor proposals are as good as 
dead for the balance of this session of 
Congress. 

President Roosevelt helped rout 
labor’s enemies by informing Con- 
gress in a special message that he op- 
posed abolition of the forty-hour week 
and compulsory anti-strike legislation. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
then voted down the various Smith- 
Vinson proposals, 13 to 12. But even 
more significant was the vote on a 
motion to reconsider, which was lost 
by 16 to 9, thus showing the legislators 
were glad to get rid of a hot potato. 

In the Senate the move to get im- 
mediate action on the Connally anti- 
labor bill was halted when Senator 
Connally, the sponsor of the measure, 
himself asked that it be laid aside. This 





shifts, and when the day’s work is dg 
they put in “overtime” 
many war activities. : 

Unions have recruited thousands 
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volunteer blood donors among fhe 


members. They have bought and seq 
packages of needed articles to thoy 
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sands of American boys in our arma 
forces. In many cities union logh 








have held dances and given theatrig 
performances for servicemen. 

Union men and women will buy bil 
lions of dollars’ worth of war bonds 
this year. Locals and internationals 
have urged that the $50,000 limitation 
on bond purchases be removed to per- 
mit them to buy more bonds on an or- 
ganization basis. Meanwhile, th 
unions are canvassing individual mem- 
bers, urging them to set aside a certain 
percentage of their pay each week for 
the purchase of war bonds. In many 
cases. labor has made outright contr- 
butions of pay. 

The volunteer spirit of labor has 
won the respect of all who judge labor 
fairly. It has been carried over into 
our war plants. Many war contractors 
have been surprised by the multitude 
of suggestions offered by workers to 
step up production. Labor intends to 
win this war not only by the work of 
millions of hands, but also by the work 
of millions of heads and hearts. 





followed the sending of a letter by 
President William Green expressing 
the American Federation of Labor’ 
unalterable opposition to the Connally 
bill and a similar measure offered by 
Senator Ball. 

Thus the anti-labor blitzkrieg, whic 
at one time assumed terrific propor 
tions, finally fizzled out like a harmless 
Roman candle. 

Even with the Smith-Vinson, Con 
nally and Ball bills out of the picture 
however, there are several other meas 
ures pending which organized labor 3 
fighting tooth and nail. Chief of thes¢ 
are the Monroney bill, which would 
make labor unions and their member! 
subject to prosecution under the antt 
trust laws, and the Vinson bill, which 
requires unions to register with th 
government and give out financial in 
formation which may be of benefit tg 
employers. 

President Green hailed the setbacl 
of labor’s enemies in Congress as 4 
spur to the morale of American wa 
production workers. 

He pointed out that the anti-labo 
campaign was fomented by powerfu 
interests and had the almost unaml 
mous support of the daily press. 
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the HE Argentine working class is the 
| mem- enemy of the wretched totalitarian 
certaing adventurers who have plunged the 
2ek forl world into this terrible maelstrom of 
1 many destruction. Of this there should be 
contri-§ no doubt. 

At the conference of the Interna- 
or ha#f tional Labor Organization in New 
e labor§ York last autumn I had the oppor- 
er into§ tunity of making clear the position of 
ractorsg Argentine labor with respect to the 
Ititude—l present war. I said: 
cers tog “On one side we see the dictatorial 
nds tof system of Nazism and Fascism, and 
ork off on the other side the liberal and demo- 
e work cratic opinion of the world. Although 


we are removed from the scene of 
actual combat, the workers of Argen- 
tina have expressed with energy and 
clarity their solidarity with those who 
are defending democracy and liberty. 

“This support is not by any means 
a merely sentimental expression of the 
workers of Argentina. On the con- 
trary, it is based on all the traditions 
of our country and on the principles 
which have always animated the great 
men of Argentina.” 

Labor’s worst enemies are the dic- 
tators. When dictatorship triumphs 
the workers lose their freedom of 
action, their right to assemble, their 
right to organize trade unions, their 
right to build libraries and -ultural 
centers. Under totalitarian rule the 
workers are converted into cannon 
fodder, they are made to endure hun- 
ger and privation, they are forced to 
work to the point of utter collapse. 
The dictators are expert at the exploi- 
tation of labor. 

Generally speaking, labor has always 
been strongly opposed to war. War 
brings misery. In a few days the fire 
and steel of war destroys the products 
of labor’s sweat and skill. Labor has 

aS | no fondness for war. 

n wa But this war is different from previ- 
| ous wars. In this war we find totali- 
-labo§ tarian leaders, having imposed slavery 
ver upon their own peoples, determined to 
nant achieve mastery of the whole world. 
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BY JOSE DOMENECH 


Secretary, General Confederation 
of Labor of Argentina 





JOSE DOMENECH 


Free men are not willing to permit the 
totalitarians to attain their goal, which 
would spell the humiliation of slavery 
for the conquered. Labor has made 
up its mind that those who pretend 
that it is their destiny to subjugate the 
earth shall be thwarted in their ne- 
farious plans. 

The trade unions of Argentina have 
repeatedly expressed their condemna- 
tion of the aggressions of the Nazis 
and the Fascists and have manifested 
their adherence to the cause of the free 
nations which are fighting the enemies 
of civilization and defending the lives 
and honor of all the decent people of 
the world. 

The unions of my country are satis- 
fied that democracy is the only system 
of government that is favorable to 
union organization and development. 
We of Argentina appreciate that it is 
in a democracy that we can join to- 
gether as we like, give free expression 
to our ideas and hopes, contend for 
improved living and working condi- 
tions and move toward larger and more 
fruitful vistas. 

The General Confederation of 
Labor, the national workers’ organiza- 





tion of Argentina, has raised its voice 
at various times in protest against and 
condemnation of the inhuman outrages 
of the Nazi-Fascists. The Confedera- 
tion has made its views known in clear 
and hard-hitting resolutions. These 
have always been received favorably 
by the public. 

The General Confederation of Labor 
has not only adopted resolutions blast- 
ing the aggressors but it has also or- 
ganized great public demonstrations 
which have had important national 
repercussions. The last of these was 
held last August in our Luna Park 
Stadium. The seating capacity of the 
stadium is great, but that day the place 
was jammed to overflowing and huge 
throngs filled the adjacent streets. 
Crowds came to Buenos Aires in spe- 
cial trains for the event. In accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the 
General Confederation of Labor, work 
was suspended throughout the country 
while the meeting was in progress. 
The great crowd took a solemn oath 
to defend Argentina and to keep it 
free and “as we love it.” 

La Nacion, the famous newspaper, 
commented as follows: 

“This meeting is the most eloquent 
manifestation of unity in the face of 
the problems which trouble Argentina 
today since the war began. Initiated 
by the most powerful workers’ organ- 
ization, this gathering was converted 
into a national event. With a clear 
consciousness of the gravity of the 
hour, the multitude yesterday decided 
to follow the path of liberty blazed by 
the founding fathers of our nation.” 

A few months after this event the 
Americas seethed with indignation at 
the Japanese double-cross. Once again 
the Axis had shown its capacity for 
stupendous treachery and its absolute 
contempt for the standards of ordi- 
nary decency in relations among na- 
tions. This stab in the back served to 
open the eyes of those who still be- 
lieved geography made America safe 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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HOUSING WAR WORKERS 


By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, Housing Committee, 
American Federation of Labor 


AR industries are expanding. 

Conversion of industry to war 
work is hitting a faster pace. New 
plants are being added and machinery 
is being assembled to enable our in- 
dustry to attain top war production at 
the earliest possible date. 

In war centers hundreds of thou- 
sands of new workers and their fami- 
lies are seeking housing accommoda- 
tions. Ina great many cities and areas 
the necessary accommodations are not 
to be found. Industrial neighborhoods, 
ill-equipped as they are to serve the 
needs of the normal population of the 
community, cannot take on the addi- 
tional load of immediate demand for 
war housing. 

American industry and labor have 
served notice that they as workers and 
producers in ademocracy can and will 
outproduce our enemies’ individual 
and combined production of fighting 
material and equipment; that with 
this production they will overpower 
those who fight us, those who fight 
for enslavement and against freedom. 

Our war production line is already 
moving fast. But if there be any who 
doubt America’s ability to go far 
beyond the present pace of war pro- 
duction, let them take notice that 
American labor is determined to 
double and triple the present volume 
of war production, that it is deter- 
mined to raise production ten times 
over and more to beat the Axis. 

Let there be no mistake about our 
productive capacity. Let there be no 
mistake about our labor’s productive 
ability. In the whole range of indus- 
trial war requirements we have just 
begun to produce. 

It is easier to build a new plant and 
equip it with machinery than it is to 
provide housing accommodations nec- 
essary to man the new production lines 
with workers strong in body, mind and 
spirit. And to date more attention 
has been paid to the maintenance of 
machinery and equipment in the war 
plants than to the maintenance of 
workers who operate this machinery. 

In a war of machines no machine 
is better than the man who operates 
it. This truth has not been recognized 
in too many war production areas 
today. 

You may pick out almost any im- 
portant war production center at ran- 
dom and make your own check of the 
prevailing conditions. It is likely that 
you will find a brand-new factory just 
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recently put into production. You will 
find workers in these new work quar- 
ters in which there is ample light, air 
and sanitation, in which everything is 
thoughtfully designed to provide 
enough space and to protect the work- 
ers’ health and his productive ability. 

But when the shift is out and the 
worker goes home, go along with him 
to find out how he lives. The chances 
are you will follow him to a crowded 
room partitioned with blankets and 
cluttered up with beds, where a half 
dozen or more people sleep and eat 
and live, where there is not enough 
air, not enough light, not enough sani- 
tation. 

Or you may find he and his family 
have rented a corner of a cellar be- 
tween the furnace and the coal bin 
where they are paying a price high 
enough to rent a house, for a damp 
and dark corner where they can get 
some rest and some sleep. Or you 
may find that this worker, his wife 
and kids live in a trailer or even a tent. 

To be able to turn out war produc- 
tion and to put into it all of their skill 
and ability, war workers must be 
sound of wind and limb. They must 
be healthy and they must be fit. So 
long as decent housing is not available 
to these workers, so long as they are 
compelled to live in crowded, insanitary 
quarters, those very workers who are 
the backbone of our war production 
are exposed to the hazards of disease 
and epidemic which sap their strength 
and vitality and undermine their pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

Fit fighters and fit workers come 
from healthy homes. Evidence is 
overwhelming that the large propor- 
tion of rejectees in the last draft came 
from the slums and blighted areas 
where bad housing was one of the 
prime causes of bad health. High pro- 
duction standards can be maintained 
only if we maintain adequate standards 
of health and sanitation in the housing 
of workers who turn out this war pro- 
duction. To provide adequate, decent 
and livable homes for our workers, to 
provide them quickly, wisely and eco- 
nomically is the foremost objective of 
labor’s war housing program. 

What is the most urgent need for 
war housing? In the midst of chang- 
ing production schedules and speeded 


up war output, definite forecasts of 
the war housing need are clearly im- 
possible. Even rough estimates can 
only be very tentative. 

We don’t know yet to what extent 
and when essential war industries will 
operate with additional shifts. We 
don’t know to what extent war produc- 
tion will be put on a continuous basis 
of operations, such as the 160-hour 
cycle. Nor have we developed con- 
clusive facts as to the extent of labor 
migration necessitated by the man- 
power requirements of war industry. 

We do know that the minimum war 
housing budget for the next twelve 
months is approximately two million 
dwelling units if the need for ade- 
quate shelter for war workers and 
their families who are to be brought 
into war production during this period 
is even to be approached. 

We do know that the majority of 
the workers needing housing most 
urgently will be the incoming war 
workers migrating to war production 
centers to take their places on the in- 
dustrial war front. At the time of 
their arrival in war production com- 
munities between 50 and 60 per cent 
will be single workers, while the re- 
maining group is likely to be fairly 
evenly divided between couples and 
families with children. 

We are securing from our local 
Labor Housing Committees and from 
local unions more definite information 
about the housing problem of incom- 
ing war workers. Many of the vital 
facts are already indicated by the re- 
ports received thus far. 

We know, for example, that a large 
portion of the in-migrant workers re- 
ported as single when they begin em- 
ployment are actually family men who 
have left their families and homes be- 
hind them. After these workers are 
settled in their new jobs and unless 
living and housing conditions forbid 
this, such war workers are likely to 
bring their families into the war pro- 
duction centers. It generally takes 
from six to eight months for war 
workers to accumulate enough savings 
and to solve other problems involved in 
the transfer of the entire family to the 
new community. 

It is important to bear in mind also 
that many workers coming from out- 
side into a war production center, who 
are single when they begin their war 
employment, are likely to marry and 
seek a new home fairly soon after their 
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entrance into the war production ranks. 
It is likely, therefore, that the propor- 
tion of single workers will be greatly 
reduced in a relatively short time. 

How much war housing will be 
needed in a particular community will 
not be easy to determine. Location of 
new plant sites, utilization of plants 
previously engaged in civilian produc- 
tion, changes in transportation, utili- 
zation of power supply and many other 
factors will determine the growth of 
war employment in a given area. 

The determination of each commu- 
nity need is the job of the National 
Housing Agency. In determining this 
need the NHA will rely largely on the 
reports of the community itself and 
the representative groups in it. It will 
check and supplement these reports by 
the information supplied by the War 
Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission, whose job is to 
plan war production and the manpower 
required by this production. Labor 
can do much to supplement this in- 
formation through reports and repre- 
sentation on the part of the local 
Labor Housing Committees in each 
community. War housing is for war 
workers. It is up to organized labor 
to represent the interests and protect 
the welfare of these war workers 
locally and nationally. 

Labor representation is important in 
determining the need for war housing. 
It is even more important in making 
sure that the new war housing will 
best fit the real need of workers in 
war employment. 

Today we know only too well that 
essential materials for any housing 
construction are so scarce as to be 
used only with utmost economy. We 
have often said that location of war 
housing within walking distance of 
war employment or established public 
transportation to such employment is 
vitally important. But as we delve 
deeper into the war housing problem 
we find that many other vital factors 
must be taken into account. 

The war workers’ most important 
needs outside of employment are suf- 
ficient sleep, proper rest, relaxation, 
and good as well as adequate food. 
It would not be good war housing if 
it were placed right next to a plant 
operating continuously. Although 
such a location might solve the trans- 
portation problem, the workers’ health, 
morale and efficiency would be greatly 
impaired if the hammering of machin- 
ery, roaring of supply trucks and 
maneuvering of freight engines on the 
nearby siding made sleep impossible 
for them. 

Quiet is necessary for sleep. This 
is especially true of the crews operat- 
ing the graveyard shifts in order to 
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make continuous production possible. 
For most of us daytime sleep is dif- 
ficult to get used to. It would be next 
to impossible if daytime sleeping quar- 
ters were located near noisy streets, 
playgrounds or other disturbing day- 
time activities. 

Proper food for war workers is also 
important. There should be restau- 
rants and cafeterias provided in con- 
nection with war housing in a way 
which would assure to the war worker 
wholesome meals in comfortable sur- 
roundings outside of his place of em- 
ployment. The Housing Committee is 
currently conducting a survey to find 
out how war workers secure their 
meals and under what conditions in- 
side and outside the war plants. We 
hope that the information furnished by 


The record of the past seven years 
has demonstrated the accuracy of this 
estimate. It shows that our need for 
adequate housing for workers has been 
growing according to plan. It shows 
also that our ability to meet this need 
has not been developed according to 
plan. 

Preliminary reports of the Housing 
Census of 1940 show that there were 
10,600,000 non-farm dwelling units 
below the minimum standard of safety, 
livability, health or sanitation. This 
count, made two years ago, shows that 
there were then that many units either 
in need of immediate repair to make 
them livable, or lacking the most essen- 
tial sanitary facilities. This report 
shows that, despite all our efforts to 
date, we shall still need in 1945 at 








Housing for war workers is needed—and quickly—throughout America 


our unions will bring together basic 
facts sufficient to develop a_ basic 
policy with regard to the feeding of 
workers engaged in war employment. 

Seven years ago organized labor 
launched a drive for a public housing 
program. When we undertook the 
task of securing Congressional enact- 
ment of the United States Housing 
Law, we first attempted to determine 
the long-range need for decent hous- 
ing in our communities. We have 
asked the best experts in the country 
to study and prepare a summary of 
the nation’s housing need for the next 
ten years. This estimate showed that 
in the ten years extending between 
1935 and 1945 we would need 13,000,- 
000 dwelling units to meet our most 
essential requirements for decent hous- 
ing. This estimate gave us a time- 
table in accordance with which we 
hoped a housing program could be 
planned. 


least 13,000,000 dwelling units to meet 
the most essential requirement for 
decent housing. 

Today and every day to come until 
the war is won, the American people 
must concentrate all their efforts on 
the winning of the war. The question 
of how to win the war has superseded 
all the other questions before the 
American people. And so on our hous- 
ing agenda, war housing is the only 


item of immediate and paramount 
concern. 
The record shows that labor has 


been more alert in recognizing the 
imminence of a war housing problem 
and more aware of the urgency of its 
full solution than any other group. 
Two and one-half years ago, in Sep- 
tember, 1939, the Housing Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 
began an intensive study of defense 
housing. This study provided the basis 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE STORY OF HOW SAM GOMPERS 
HELPED U.S. WIN WORLD WAR |! 


66PPX HIS 1S labor’s war!” proclaimed 

Samuel Gompers; and he made 
it so. “Since the entrance of the United 
States into this titanic struggle, it is no 
longer a war—it is a crusade for free- 
dom and justice!”” In this role of a 
crusader for freedom Gompers led the 
forces of organized labor forward in 
the First World War. 

This attitude of Gompers toward the 
participation of America and American 
labor in World War I came not with- 
out great searchings of soul and a modi- 
fication of the pacifist point of view 
that he had held to during many years 
of his leadership of the Federation. 

“Like so many of today, I was a 
doctrinaire pacifist,” he said at the out- 
break of the war. “I had thought much 
of world peace and had dreamed of an 
international parliament of man. * * * 
Until 1914 I was in a fool’s paradise. 
I doubt if there were many who were 
so thoroughly shocked to the innermost 
depths of their being as I was with 
the breaking out of the European 
War.” 

But the shock came and he was 
presented with a fact and not a theory; 
he was compelled to change his atti- 
tude from pacifist to militant crusader 
for freedom. He was big enough to 
admit his error and to state publicly 
that he had been laboring under a 
dangerous delusion. 

Once having cleared his mind of the 
pacifist delusion, Gompers developed 
an attitude of steadfastness and reso- 
lute determination which won from 
Lloyd George, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, the phrase “Gomperian 
forcefulness.” 

First he turned his mind to study 
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the extent to which the German Social- 
ists were utilizing the devices of prop- 
aganda not only to divide the Allies 
but to create a division within the 
international labor movement that 
would bring about an early peace and 
a victory for the Central Powers. He 
further came to realize that the war 
had proved that patriotism was 
stronger than socialism; that the na- 
tional interest was stronger than any 
class interest. This realization merely 
added to his disillusionment. 

For years it had been Gompers’ be- 
lief that the international labor move- 
ment, with its historic opposition to 
war, would prove an effective check 
on international anarchy. Indeed, the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation had col- 
lected some of his addresses in opposi- 
tion to war and was preparing to pub- 
lish them in a separate document, just 
on the eve of the outbreak of war. 
Fortunately, he was able to rescue 
these addresses before they were thus 
printed. 

Even before Gompers had clarified 
his own thinking about the unwork- 
able character of pacifism as a rule of 
conduct between nations, he had a very 
deep conviction of the indivisibility of 
freedom. He saw freedom’s cause as 
worldwide. In a notable address on 
the occasion of the celebration of one 
hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, he 
pointed out that the workers of Amer- 
ica had learned that “unfreedom exist- 
ing in any place under our government 
undermines and endangers the liber- 
ties of all.” 

“They have learned further,” he said, 
“that wherever oppression and unfree- 
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dom exist in the world, they threaten 
the freedom, the welfare and the peace 
of all other lands. That is the reason 
labor organizations have an interna- 
tional federation. That is the basis of 
our zeal for international peace.” 

Before America had formally en- 
tered the war and the issue ‘seemed 
one of a struggle against militarism, 
Gompers also pointed out that democ- 
racy and militarism could not exist 
side by side. For him it was the final 
argument against militarism in all its 
manifestations. 

With the passing of each month of 
the war Gompers came to perceive that 
the stake of labor in the triumph of 
the cause of the Allies was more and 
more vital. On the 12th of March, 
1917, he summoned the leaders of the 
national and international unions to 
Washington and laid before them his 
‘own considered judgment of the grav- 
ity of the crisis, as well as the con- 
sensus of his colleagues of the Ex- 
ecutive Council on the necessity for a 
declaration of labor policy, nearly four 
weeks before the formal declaration of 
war by the Congress of the United 
States. With unanimous approval the 
conference adopted what is now re- 
garded as an historic document. 

“We, the officers of the national and 
international trades unions of America, 
in national conference assembled in the 
capital of our nation,” reads this dec- 
laration in part, “hereby pledge our- 
selves, in peace or in war, in stress 
or in storm, to stand unreservedly by 
the standards of liberty and the safety 
and preservation of the institutions and 
ideals of our republic. In this solemn 
hour of our nation’s life, it is our 
earnest hope that our republic may be 
safeguarded in its unswerv- 
ing desire for peace, that 
our people may be spared 
the horrors and the burdens 
of war, that they may have 
the opportunity to cultivate 
and develop the arts of 





doubt that if war should come, the 
wholehearted cooperation of labor 
would be a fact to reckon with. 

A month later war was declared. 
Once America was a belligerent power 
Gompers redoubled his energies not 
only to keep labor united in its effort 
but also to see to it that labor should 
be adequately represented in the ad- 
ministration of the war. The first of 
these objectives, namely, to prevent the 
efforts of the pacifist and socialist ele- 
ment from bogging down the war pro- 
gram, commanded his undivided atten- 
tion. 

When an effort was made by the 
“People’s Council” to convene in the 
city of Minneapolis a conference for 
the purpose of terminating the war and 
effecting a negotiated peace, Gompers, 
who was quick to sense public opinion, 
determined that he would spike that 
effort. He formed the American Alli- 
ance for Labor and Democracy and 
served as its president. Under his lead- 
ership the Alliance enlisted some 600 
labor leaders in the cause of winning 
mass support for the government in its 
war effort. Through meetings, parades 
and demonstrations, and the distribu- 
tion of 18,000,000 pamphlets this or- 
ganization performed a notable task in 
checking the divisive elements within 
the country. 

But in spite of this determination 
to unify the forces of labor in this 
struggle and prevent the spread of sub- 
versive actions, Gompers insisted that 
the right of a free press as well as 
freedom of assemblage should not be 
interfered with. When suggestions 
were made, for example, to suppress 
the foreign language press Gompers 
counseled against it, on the theory that 
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peace, human brotherhood 
and civilization. But despite 
all our endeavors and hopes, should 
our country be drawn into the mael- 
strom of the European conflict, we, 
with these ideals of liberty and justice 
herein declared as the indispensable 
basis for national policies, offer our 
services to our country in every field 
of activity, to defend, safeguard the 
Republic of the United States of 
America against its enemies, whom- 
soever they may be, and we call upon 
our fellow workers and fellow citizens 
in the holy name of liberty, justice, 
freedom and humanity, to devotedly 
and patriotically give like service.” 
This declaration left no room for 
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it would merely drive these papers un- 
derground. When the Vorwaerts was 
under attack, he insisted that the paper 
be not suppressed but permitted to con- 
tinue, with the safeguard that all ar- 
ticles dealing with the war should be 
translated into English. 

To Gompers the right of labor to 
have due and proper representation 
upon the various governmental boards 
and agencies was hardly less important 
than unity in the movement. For he 
felt even in 1917 that a war to make 
democracy safe in the world must also 
make democracy safe at home—the 
acid test was in industry. Said he: 


“It is the desire of all good citizens 
that in our efforts to fight a war for 
justice abroad we shall not at the 
same time impose injustice upon men 
and women at home. In order to pre- 
vent discrimination or favoritism and 
create in the minds of the masses of 
citizens confidence that the government 
desires to do justice to all, the organ- 
ized labor movement urges that repre- 
sentatives of labor be upon all exemp- 
tion boards.” 

Nor did Gompers ever lose sight 
of the fact that the outcome of the 
war would ultimately depend upon the 
workshops of America ; battlefield and 
workshop depend one on the other. 
Said he: 

“A gigantic struggle lies just ahead 
that will test to the uttermost the en- 
durance and the ability and the spirit 
of our people. That struggle will be 
fought out in the mines, farms, shops, 
mills, shipyards, as well as on the bat- 
tlefield. Soldiers and sailors are help- 
less if the producers do not do their 
part. Every link in the chain of the 
mobilization of the fighting force and 
necessary supplies is indispensable to 
winning the war against militarism and 
principles of unfreedom. * * * 

“This is a time when all workers 
must soberly face the grave importance 
of their daily work and decide indus- 
trial matters with a conscience mindful 
of the world relation of each act. 

“The problem of production, indis- 
pensable to preventing unnecessary 
slaughter of fellowmen, is squarely up 
to all workers—aye, to employes and 
employers. Production depends upon 
materials, tools, management, and the 
development and maintenance of in- 
dustrial morale. Willing cooperation 

comes not only from doing 
justice but from receiving 
justice. The worker is a 
human being whose life has 
value and dignity to him. 
He is willing to sacrifice for 
an ideal but not for the 
selfish gain of another. Jus- 
tice begets peace. Consid- 
eration begets cooperation. These 
conditions are essential to war produc- 
tion. Production is necessary to win 
the war.” 

For a period of six months, then, 
following the declaration of war, the 
headquarters of the Federation of La- 
bor under Gompers’ leadership was a 
veritable beehive of activity. Holding 
up before the membership of labor the 
crusading character of this fight for 
freedom, encouraging the men in the 
workshops and inspiring workpeople 
generally through his editorials in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Gompers 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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A.F. OF L. LAUNCHES A SERIES 
OF COAST-TO-COAST BROADCASTS 


667 ABOR for Victory!”’—the new 

radio program by, for and of 
American workers—made its bow over 
a nationwide NBC hookup the night 
of Saturday, April 18. 

The guest star of the initial program 
was Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, who delivered a heartening 
report to the American people on the 
progress of the war production pro- 
gram. Mr. Patterson said: 

“T am glad to have this opportunity 
to talk to the men and women in the 
labor movement and to express the 
appreciation of the Army for the all- 
out effort which they are making to 
give us the tanks and planes and ships 
and guns and ammunition with which 
to win a smashing victory. 

“T am especially pleased to find the 
A. F. of L. and C.1.O. have united 
their forces to help win the war. It is 
that unity among Americans since 
Pearl Harbor which has made it pos- 
sible for us to announce tonight that 
America now is exceeding the Axis in 
the production of tanks. We have 
found a way to increase shell-loading 
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capacity 7,000 per cent. We are con- 
fident of meeting the President’s goal 
in the production of planes, and to 
beat the schedule in the manufacture 
of ammunition. 

“But there is another side to this 
picture. Many of our ships are being 
sunk, and their cargoes are going down 
with them. The need for building 


more ships in shorter time is a press- 





ing need. It will take everything we 
have to win the war in 1943, or even 
to take the offensive in 1942. 

“During the next 200 days we must 
bend every effort to prove once and 
for all that we have the most in- 
genious and intelligent industrial or- 
ganization in the United States of any 
nation on earth. We must prove that 
force is capable of being mobilized for 
all-out production without regimenta- 
tion or coercion. We know from past 
experience that organized labor will 
uphold its part of the job with credit 
to itself and glory to the soldiers who 
will use its arms. That is why I feel 
privileged to bring the greetings of 
the War Department to American 
labor, and to wish you Godspeed in 
your work.” 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who 
preceded Mr. Patterson, said: 

“The men and women of labor— 
millions of them—are on the job! 
They have only one aim and purpose 
right now and that is to help win the 
war. They say to America: ‘Give us 
the tools and the materials and we 
will produce the goods!’ 


1.L.G.W.U. CHORUS 
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“In all my experience I have never 
witnessed a more unanimous and pa- 
triotic devotion to duty than that which 
now prevails among the workers in 
war industries. That is because the 
men and women of labor realize that 
this war is their war, that America 
win or all of us will become 
to Hitler or coolies for the 


must 
slaves 
Japs.” 

Other participants in the program 
were Julius Keilson of Laurelton, 
New York, the father of a Marine 
Corps hero; Philip Pearl, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s publicity 
director, who wrote the show and 
acted as master of ceremonies, and 
the mixed chorus of the International 
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KEILSON 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

Mr. Keilson had a brief message 
for his fellow-Americans: 

“My boy gave his life to keep 
America free. He was proud of 
America, proud of its high standards, 
proud of its concern for the common 
welfare. He knew that our enemies 
want to destroy our standards and 
enslave our people. That is why he 
asked for active duty. That is why 
he died. As his father, I ask the 
American people to keep our standard 
of living high, to keep our flag flying 
high, so that his sacrifice and the sacri- 
fices of other brave American boys may 
not be in vain.” 
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Mr. Pearl went on after Undersecre- 
tary Patterson with “good news bulle- 
tins” from the war production front. 
One of the items, datelined Seattle, 
related the thrilling news that the out- 
put of Flying Fortresses had been more 
than doubled since December 7. 

Reviewing the program, Variety, the 
hard-boiled bible of show business, 
said: 

“If organized labor maintains the 
calm, factual and documentary mood 
which marked the opening program, 
this series may prove an uncommonly 
potent weapon. * * * The story that 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the C.I.O. jointly but alternately 
seek to tell through this weekly quar- 
ter-hour is how their members’ appli- 
cation of skill and energy is advancing 
war production. 

“The initial* recital 
and impressed.” 

On May 2 the second A. F. of L. 
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program was broadcast. This pro- 
gram consisted of interviews with three 
outstanding industrial executives, who 
told the nation that union cooperation 
was making possible greatly increased 
production of planes and ships and the 
completion of huge war construction 
projects on schedule and ahead of 
schedule. 

The employers who thus testified to 
organized labor’s tangible, patriotic 
contributions to the war effort were 
Philip G. Johnson, president of Boe- 
ing Aircraft (Flying Fortresses) ; 
A. J. Higgins, Sr., president of Hig- 
gins Industries (torpedo boats and 
Liberty cargo ships), and Peter W. 
Eller, a vice-president of the Thomp- 
son-Starrett Company (construction). 

The next “Labor for Victory!” pres- 
entation under A. F. of L. auspices 
will be heard on May 16. Something 
very special is planned for that night. 
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HE CONDITIONS of life of the 

people of Britain today are gov- 
erned by a comprehensive system of 
rationing and price control. Ameri- 
can workers as yet havg had little ex- 
perience with the rigors of a rationing 
system applied to the common neces- 
saries of life. In Britain, however, 
where the whole population lives in 
some respects as in a_ beleaguered 
fortress, rationing is accepted as a 
part of the price which must be paid 
for victory in this war. For an island 
people, dependent to so large an ex- 
tent upon imported food and raw 
materials, the burden is inescapably 
heavy. 

It means deprivation of most com- 
modities that can be dispensed with as 
luxuries and of many things which, 
because there was a comparative 
plenty of them in peacetime, have 
come to be regarded as necessaries, 
In the latter classification are such 
items as bananas, oranges, lemons and 
a variety of other products from more 
genial climes. In Britain we have to 
do without them, and even put up with 
less of some essential foodstuffs which 
were formerly in relatively abundant 
supply, including meat, dairy prod- 
ucts and wheat, which take up cargo 
space in ships that must nowadays be 
used for more urgent purposes. 

Economy in the use of overseas 
transport is not, of course, the only 
object aimed at by the application of 
the rationing system. A social pur- 
pose is also achieved by the methods 
of regulation and price.control which 
allocate the available supplies on an 
equitable basis. In theory—and to a 
very large extent in practice—the 
quantity of goods available is distrib- 
uted equitably by the system of ration- 
ing now in force. 

Price control in Britain also oper- 
ates to the same end insofar as it pro- 
hibits the sale or purchase of goods at 
more than the fixed prices. Within 
limits, people with larger incomes in 
wartime Britain are not able to obtain 
more of the rationed and price-fixed 
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goods. Illicit transactions do, of course, 
take place outside the ambit of the 
system in what is called the black 
market. Money rules that market. 

If you can afford to pay, and are 
ready to risk the heavy penalties in- 
volved, you can buy in the black mar- 
ket more than your share of rationed 
goods and the commodities in short 
supply which are swept off the legiti- 
mate market and sold at higher than 
controlled prices in the black market. 

But penalties of increasing severity, 
involving heavy fines and long terms 
of imprisonment, are imposed upon 
offenders against the rationing system. 
Broadly speaking, it is true to say that 
the rationing system and the regula- 
tion of prices have insured a fair share 
to every family of the total supply of 
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household commodities which are es- 
sential to the maintenance of life. 

To attain these objects the govern- 
ment acquired at the outbreak of the 
war extensive powers to enable it to 
control supplies and services of an es- 
sential character. The Emergency 
Powers Act, passed in August of 1939, 
gave the appropriate government de- 
partment virtually unlimited power to 
regulate production, distribution, dis- 
posal, acquisition, use or consumption 
of commodities of any description and 
to control the prices at which they may 
be sold. 

Increasing use has been made of 
these general powers under the pres- 
sure of increasing stringency and 
greater effort in the course of the war. 
Government control over the goods 
and services which minister to civilian 
needs has been gradually extended. 

Now no commodity in common use 
is not subject to regulation and re- 
striction of one form or another. 

The beginnings of this system of 
regulation and control originated be- 
fore the war. One of the more fore- 
sighted measures taken by the govern- 





ment in the rearmament period, wher 
international conditions were deterio- 
rating very rapidly and war loomed 
darkly as a grim possibility of the near 
future, was the establishment of a spe- 
cial department in the Board of Trade 
known as the Food Defense Plans De- 
partment. The task of the Department 
was to accumulate reserves of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. Some large-scale pur- 
chases of wheat and certain other com- 
modities were made. 

A few days after the war began the 
Food Defense Plans Department was 
separated from the Board of Trade 
and it became a distinct Food Ministry 
charged with the duty of insuring ade- 
quate supply and equitable distribution 
of essential foodstuffs in the United 
Kingdom at reasonable prices. It was 
this Ministry which naturally became 
the organ of government authorized 
to exercise the wide powers of control 
in regard to food which were vested in 
the government by the act I have re- 
ferred to. 

The objects aimed at by the Food 
Ministry are secured by applying to 
each particular commodity the method 
of control best suited to its character 
and source of supply. It is not a rule- 
of-thumb system. 

War circumstances have made it 
necessary for the Food Ministry to 
make itself almost entirely responsible 
for the importation of all foodstuffs 
brought into the country. Its control 
over imported commodities in this 
sense, therefore, is almost absolute. In 
the case of domestically produced food- 
stuffs, however, the measure of con- 
trol which is exercised depends very 
largely upon the character of the com- 
modity, both as regards its essential or 
non-essential nature and the quantity 
and perishability of the article. 

It is not necessary to describe in de- 
tail the various methods of control ap- 
plied to the whole range of commodi- 
ties. The best example, showing the 
most comprehensive form of regula- 
tion and control, is meat. This is a 
commodity over which the Food Min- 
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istry exercises complete control in re- 
spect to imports—not only their pur- 
chase but also their storage and subse- 
quent distribution. Domestic produc- 
tion—that is, of fat stock produced 
within the country—is likewise sold 
only to the Ministry. All stocks of 
meat, therefore, are at the Ministry’s 
disposal. None is lawfully available 
for unofficial sale or purchase by re- 
tailers or consumers 

Meat imported from abroad is placed 
in cold storage plants when it reaches 
Britain. Soon after the war began, the 
Ministry acquired complete control of 
all such plants in the country. It also 
assumed direction of slaughterhouses. 
There were some 1,700 abattoirs in 
the country. The Ministry closed down 
1,100. The handling of fat stock was 
concentrated from then on in about 600 
specially selected abattoirs. These were 
under the direct supervision of the 
Ministry. 

sy these arrangements the Ministry 
concentrated in its hands the supply of 
butcher meat at its source. It was 
thus able to control exactly the alloca- 
tion of meat to the wholesalers from 
whom the retail shopkeeper received 
his weekly allocation. The basis of al- 
location by the Ministry to the whole- 
saler and by the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer was provided by the rationing 
system. This required each consumer 
to register with one retailer only. 

The rationing system in respect to 


Answering their country’s call for 
workers, British women have taken 
jobs in industry. Employed mothers 
can park their young in nurseries 
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meat goes down directly to the individ- 
ual consumer. Each consumer is ra- 
tioned by value and is not allowed any 
definite weight of meat. When meat 
ration was first introduced in March 
of 1940, the amount was fixed at one 
shilling ten pence worth [roughly, 
forty-four cents] for a whole week. 
This was later increased to two shil- 
lings worth [about forty-eight cents]. 
It has since been reduced by succes- 
sive cuts to the present level of one 
shilling worth plus twopence worth 
which must be taken in imported 


canned or, as we call it, corned beef. 
each weekly ration of 


To obtain 





meat the individual consumer must 
register with a retailer. Registration 
is necessary in the same way for other 
rationed commodities, but the customer 
may choose his retail dealer for par- 
ticular groups of commodities. Except 
from his registered retailer, no cus- 
tomer is able to buy meat. No re- 
tailer may sell meat except to a regis- 
tered customer. It is an offense to 
supply an unregistered customer. It 
is also an offense to sell or buy in ex- 
cess of the ration. Nor can the ration 
be carried forward from one rationing 
week to the next. 

It is therefore a comparatively sim- 





ple matter for the Ministry to see that 
each retail trader received enough and 
no more meat to provide the rations of 
his registered customer. Meat ration- 
ing is the best example of strict reg- 
ulation. 

Perhaps lost from control are toma- 
toes. Fresh tomatoes (not canned, 
for these, if imported in the future, 
will certainly be brought within the 
points rationing scheme, about which 
a word will be necessary) are not now 
an imported commodity. No attempt 
has been made by the Food Ministry 
to secure the equitable distribution of 
fresh tomatoes as between different 
parts of the country. 

All that is done for fresh tomatoes is 
fixing, by statutory orders, their maxi- 
mum price. It is a punishable offense 
for any person to sell tomatoes at a 
price in excess of that which has been 
fixed by the order. This method does 
not necessarily insure a fair distribu- 
tion of tomatoes between one con- 
sumer and another. 

One reason for the different treat- 
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Mr. Jones is a British worker, a 
miner. For Monday dinner he has 
bacon, potatoes, bread and tea. 


F Shou wday 


a 


On Thursday he sits down to fried 
potatoes, beet root, bread. “He 
doesn’t complain,” says his wife. 


e Site wlay 


On Tuesday his wife sets out a 
dinner consisting of broth made 
from Sunday’s joint, bread, tea. 


Wedrne oda Y¥ 


Wednesday’s fare for Mr. Jones 
is a vegetable dish, bread with 
margarine and again some tea. 


° Sunday 


On Sunday, at long last, there’s 
arealdinner. Shoulder of lamb, 
cabbage, potatoes and mint sauce. 


Satu wlay 


Saturday brings Mr. Jones a meal 
of beans, potatoes, bread, tea— 
after a week’s labor in the pits. 


tuday 


Friday is a big day. That’s the 
day Mr. Jones gets an egg. Also 
on menu are chipped potatoes. 


ment 
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ment of meat and tomatoes is, of 
course, that meat is an essential com- 
modity. Tomatoes are not considered 
an essential wartime foodstuff in the 
same sense. But a more important 
reason for the differentiation is that in 
Britain domestic production of toma- 
toes is limited and the supplies are ex- 
tremely perishable. 

It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to guarantee each consumer a 
minimum ration in any period when 
there are not enough tomatoes to go 
around. Moreover, any attempt to 
control distribution to that end would 
inevitably result in loss and waste 
arising from transporting a perishable 
commodity long distances. 

It may be pointed out, however, that 
in respect to other commodities which 
are also highly perishable and in short 
supply—for example, eggs and fish— 
a more equitable system of distribution 
has been attempted by the Ministry. 
Eggs and fish are as essential food- 
stuffs as meat. The Ministry has 
sought to secure a more equal distribu- 
tion of them throughout the country 
by methods which have been described 
as distributive rather than rationing 
schemes. 

Producers of eggs, for instance— 
except those with fewer than fifty hens 
—are compelled to sell their eggs to 
the Ministry. They have to deliver 
them to grading and distributive cen- 
ters under the Ministry’s direct con- 
trol. From these centers the eggs are 
distributed by the Ministry to each 
part of the country in proportions 
based upon the population of each. 

The individual consumer is obliged 
to register for eggs. There is no fixed 
ration. The number of eggs an in- 
dividual consumer can obtain is an- 
nounced from time to time. 

As the Food Ministry announces 
periodically how many eggs a con- 
sumer is entitled to, the retailer is 
obliged to deal fairly as between vari- 
ous customers so that no customer 
receives two eggs until every customer 
has received one. To prevent a con- 
sumer from buying from two retailers 
in one week, the retail trader is obliged 
to mark a certain page of the con- 
sumer’s ration book. This book itself 
and the method of using it have un- 
dergone modifications as rationing has 
developed. 

Originally only one book was issued 
to each person. At this moment each 
person has three. But beginning in 
June the consumer will revert to one 
book. 

Upon receipt of a ration book the 
citizen enters in the appropriate spaces 
his name, his address, his national 
registration number and the name of 
his retailer. Each page of the book re- 
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lates to a particular commodity and 
contains twenty-six numbered coupons, 
one for each week of the half-year for 
which the book is current. 

Each time a customer buys a ra- 
tioned commodity, he hands this book 
to the retailer, who cancels the coupon 
numbered to correspond to the week in 
which the purchase is made. With the 
first two series of ration books the re- 
tailer had to cut out the coupons. But 
this proved troublesome to the shop- 
keepers who, because of the Army 
call-up, were working with depleted 
and unskilled staffs. The cut-out sys- 
tem was abandoned in favor of can- 
celing of the coupons. 

At the same time the method of cut- 
ting out coupons was retained for the 
points rationing book. Under the 
points scheme the consumer need not 
register with a particular retailer and 
it is therefore only by handing in 
coupons that the retailer is able to 
replenish his stocks. 

Experience confirms the view that 
on the whole the Food Ministry has 
exercised its various controls compe- 
tently and fairly. A committee of the 
Trades Union Congress has been con- 
stantly consulted by the Ministry. 
There is little or no criticism of the 
Ministry’s control of butcher meat. 
However, with such commodities as 
fresh tomatoes, fresh fruit, vegetables, 
fish, eggs and other commodities, which 
from their nature are not susceptible 
to strict rationing, there has been con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. This arises 
mainly from the fact that these com- 
modities are more freely obtainable 
at restaurants than by purchase from 
the ordinary retailer. 

The explanation, I fear, is that these 
commodities, although strictly con- 
trolled as to price, are not so easily 
controlled as to distribution. They 
therefore readily become objects of 
black market dealings. 

In the course of the war rationing 
has been extended from a few com- 
modities to very many. In December, 
1939, rationing applied only to butter, 
sugar, bacon and ham. It was extended 
early in 1940 to meat and cooking fats. 
Later in 1940 tea and cheese were in- 
cluded. Subsequent developments of 
rationing have led to the introduc- 
tion of distribution schemes—such as I 
have described in the case of eggs— 
applied to milk and fish; to group 
rationing and to points rationing. 

Group rationing, as applied to pre- 
serves, enables the customer to pur- 
chase every month a specified quantity 
of any one—not more—of a commod- 
ity within a group. Under the points 
rationing system the consumer is al- 
lowed to spend in any rationing period 


an equivalent of twenty points in one 
month. A specified number of points 
is attached to each article within the 
scheme. Canned beans, for instance, 
have a value of four points while a 
small can of salmon has a value of 
sixteen points. 

The customer is free to spend his 
entire number of points on either beans, 
salmon or any other commodities with- 
in the scheme, but his total purchase 
is limited to an expenditure of twenty 
points for the month. 

How does the British worker live 
today? The rations of various im- 
ported commodities at the time of 
writing were : butcher’s meat, one shill- 
ing twopence worth per week (retail 
price); bacon and ham, four ounces 
per week; butter and margarine, six 
ounces per week (only two ounces of 
butter); cooking fats, two ounces; 
sugar, eight ounces; tea, two ounces; 
cheese, three ounces; preserves, one 
pound per four weeks. 

Add such purchases of canned meat, 
canned fish, meat pastes, fish pastes, 
rice, tapioca and sago, dried fruits, 
canned vegetables and canned fruits 
as can be obtained under the points 
rationing scheme on the basis of twenty 
points per month, and you have dis- 
closed to your view the larder of the 
British household in wartime. 

Children under six receive half the 
stated quantity of meat but have prefer- 
ential treatment in respect to eggs, 
milk and oranges. A supplementary 
ration of cheese, making a total ration 
of twelve ounces per week, is avail- 
able for workers in occupations where 
it is not practicable to obtain canteen 
meals. 

It should be noted that these are 
domestic rations. Allocations to res- 
taurants and other catering establish- 
ments of rationed foods have been re- 
duced to about thirty per cent or less 
of their prewar allocations, but there 
is no surrender of food coupons for 
meals in restaurants or works canteens. 

In concluding this survey of the 
rationing system, I must emphasize that 
the British trade unions have cooper- 
ated in the development of the system. 
The Trades Union Congress secured 
from the government at the outbreak 
of the war the undertaking that the 
Trades Union Congress or an appro- 
priate group of unions would be con- 
sulted by each government department 
in matters affecting the interests of the 
working people. This directive has been 
carried out. 

A small committee of members of 
the T.U.C. General Council meets 
regularly with the Food Minister 
and the main departmental officials. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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By KATHARINE LENROOT 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor 


a 


Freedom is both our cause 
and our assurance ; we must 
preserve and extend it while 
we are fighting. 

—Francis Biddle. 


E ARE fighting today 

for a world in which 
the freedom of the indi- 
vidual will be recognized as 
the basic principle of gov- 
ernment. To win this fight 
we are committed to the 
fullest and wisest possible 
use of all our resources—machines, 
materials, manpower. The allocation 
of machines and of materials may per- 
haps be left chiefly to the technicians, 
but the proper use of manpower is of 
the utmost concern to all workers 
everywhere. 

Manpower means the power of men, 
women and children. It means the 
whole of our human resources. Econo- 
mists have said that the human re- 
sources of the country have a money 
value at least five times as great as the 
value of all its material wealth. But 
in actual fact no measure has been 
invented that can weigh this most pre- 
cious of all a people’s possessions. 

Youth, because it is the promise of 
the future—because without it no fu- 
ture could exist—is the core of those 
possessions. Of the 132 million people 
of this country—our total human as- 
sets—there are nearly ten million boys 
and girls between fourteen and eigh- 
teen years of age—in round numbers, 
4,800,000 of fourteen and fifteen, and 
4,900,000 of sixteen and seventeen 
years. How is this wealth of ten mil- 
lion youth to be spent? For that 
wealth will be expended—it cannot be 
put into a savings bank or laid away 
in a safe-deposit vault. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance that serious 
planning for the utilization of youth 
in the war program take the place of 
the haphazard recruiting of young per- 
sons for industry, trade or agriculture 
and the pronounced exodus from school 
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for work that have marked 
the past year. 

First, it must be recog- 
nized that as to actual pro- 
duction of war materials, 
this country is in a race 
against time. We know 
that today—not next month 
or next year—is the only 
time when we can produce 
the weapons that our fight- 
ing forces need today. On 
the other hand, today—and 
not next month or next year—is also 
the only time when we can develop the 
soundness of body and mind in our 
young people that is needed if the 
country is to accomplish the task it has 
set out to do. It is essential now to 
achieve a fair balance between the 
value to the nation of the educational 
and physical development of these 
young persons on the one hand and 
of the part they can play as workers 
in the country’s labor force on the 
other hand. 

As to what is actually happening 
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The war is no reason 
for letting down the 
child labor barriers, 
for we still possess 
immense quantities of 
idle adult manpower 
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National Child Labor Committee 


there is no longer room for any doubt. 
An increasing army of boys and girls 
under eighteen years of age is obtain- 
ing jobs. Some are working outside 
of school hours, some had already left 
school and were looking for work 
when employment opportunities began 
to increase in 1941, but a very large 
proportion of them are leaving school 
to take up employment. Some are 
going into war industries; more are 
going into jobs that have been yacated 
by older persons who have entered the 
factories or the armed forces—into the 
trade and service industries, into do- 
mestic service and into agriculture. 
There is no complete count of the 
actual number of children in industry 
today. The 1940 census figures, col- 
lected in the last week of March of that 
year, were out of date even before it 
was possible to complete the tabulation 
of a five per cent sample of the re- 
turns. They show a considerable de- 
crease in employment of young workers 
under eighteen years of age during the 
decade 1930-40, but even in 1940 there 
were nearly 900,000 boys and girls 
between fourteen and eighteen years 
of age employed in non-emergency 
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work—in round numbers, 213,000 of 
fourteen or fifteen and 678,000 of six- 
teen or seventeen years. 

This was not a complete picture, for 
no account was taken of working chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age, and 
as the census was taken in March, 
when agricultural employment is far 
below its peak, it failed to reflect a 
large amount of the known employ- 
ment of children in agriculture. 

Some current figures, however, are 
available to show the trend. Place- 
ments of young persons under eighteen 





years of age by public employment 
offices in 1941 increased greatly over 
1940, especially in the states where 
are located the factories to which large 
war contracts have been awarded. In 
the country as a whole the increase in 
placements of sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-old workers was 84 per cent, with 
all but the South Central and Western 
regions having increases of over 100 
per cent. All but three states showed 
advances—in seven states amounting 
to more than 200 per cent. 

Placements of children under six- 
teen years of age increased 76 per cent 
in 1941 over 1940. But placements 
do not give the whole picture, for large 
numbers of young workers get jobs 
through their own efforts or through 
friends and not through placement 
offices. 

Reports of employment and age 
certificates issued for children going 
to work tell a similar story—an in- 
crease of approximately 80 per cent 
in 1941 over 1940 for children four- 
teen and fifteen years of age going to 
work in areas where comparable legal 
restrictions existed during the period, 
and for minors of sixteen and seven- 
teen years an increase of more than 
100 per cent in the country as a whole. 
In a number of states the increase for 
this older group amounted to more 
than 200 per cent. 

These figures also are limited be- 
cause they represent only legal em- 
ployment and because employment 
certificates are not required for all 
types of work or for all children under 
eighteen going to work. 

What kinds of work are these boys 
and girls doing? Many of those six- 
teen and seventeen years old are em- 
ployed in service and other non- 
manufacturing industries—as telegraph 
messengers, delivery boys, attendants 
in places of amusements, and as work- 
ers in other miscellaneous jobs. Some 
are going into manufacturing indus- 
tries. For example, in a Midwestern 
city in July of last year about 500 
minors were given certificates for work 
in a wide variety of jobs in such estab- 
lishments as furniture, shoe, garment, 
airplane and cash register factories, 
canneries, machine shops, and machine- 
tool manufacturing plants. Some of 
them were doing clerical or assembly 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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INGING songs of the New South 

as lustily as @ver any inspired 
group of their forefathers split the air 
with rebel yells, the 1942 conventions 
of the Southern State Federations of 
Labor have been making history. . By 
their actions these conventions have 
set an example for all Americans in 
this grim period of war. 

Conventions have already been held 
by the Florida, Louisiana, Georgia and 
Alabama State Federations of Labor, 
in that order. 

The Florida convention was held at 
Pensacola during the last week of 
March. The first official act of that 
convention was to send President 
Roosevelt a telegram: 

“We will go wherever you want us 
to go and do whatever you want us to 
do. We proudly proclaim that there 
are no strikes in Florida on any de- 
fense job, nor has there been such a 
strike, nor shall there be any such 
strike in any industry where the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s member- 
ship holds the bargaining power suf- 
ficient to prevent any such stoppage.” 

A week later the Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor convention was 
held in New Orleans, and the first 
official act of that gathering was to 
send a telegram to the Commander-in- 
Chief which said: 

“Our membership was with you in 
1932, in 1936, in 1940, and we are 
with you today, in your every under- 
taking. We stand ready to go wher- 
ever you want us to go and do 
whatever you want us to do under 
whatever conditions you request as ad- 
visable. There are no strikes in any 
defense industry in this state. We 
have had no such strike, and there 
shall be no such strike for the duration 
of this war.” 

Then came the Georgia convention, 
in the home state of Vinson, Cox and 
Gibson, which was held at Augusta. 
Because of the loud noise made 
throughout past years by Cox, Vinson 
and some of the lesser lights in the 
Georgia Congressional delegation, the 
eyes of the nation were fastened upon 
Augusta during the Georgia conven- 
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By GEORGE L. GOOCE 


Southern Organizer, 
American Federation of Labor 


tion. The first official act of this con- 
vention was to wire President Roose- 
velt as follows: 

“Not a single strike has occurred on 
any defense job in Georgia since the 
beginning of the defense program, nor 
shall there be any such action so long 
as we are at war with the Axis na- 
tions. We have built the camps and 
cantonments, the shipyards and the 
ships and carried on uninterrupted 
work in all other defense activities 
without an hour’s loss of time on ac- 
count of any kind of stoppage of work. 
We shall continue to do the work.” 

The next convention was that of the 
Alabama State Federation of Labor. 
Alabama is dotted with defense indus- 
tries from Mobile Bay in the south to 
the great TVA activities in the north. 
This convention’s first official act was 
to transmit a message to President 
Roosevelt saying in part: 

“We have carried on the work of 
the nation in an uninterrupted manner. 


We shall continue to do so. There has 
been no strike on any defense projec: 
since the program started, and ther: 
will be no strike in any activity of the 
government where the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor is 
employed. We stand ready to do your 
bidding.” 

In each of these conventions the 
delegates called upon all other citizens 
to adopt similar attitudes and join the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in all-out support of the 
nation by offering théir services to the 
Commander-in-Chief with no strings 
attached. 

The Florida convention was larger 
by far than ever before. The sessions 
were held in the new Labor Temple 
built, owned and operated by the local 
Carpenters Union. President Leo Hill 
declared the labor movement of Florida 
had grown to a point far beyond his 
fondest expectations of a few years 
ago. 

The Louisiana convention was 
staged at the Jung Hotel, with almost 
800 delegates in attendance. “This 
convention, showing an increase in our 
membership of 35 per cent during the 
past year, is Louisiana labor’s answer 
to the carping critics,” said E. H. 
Williams, president. 

The Georgia convention was held in 
the large, Bon Air Hotel at Augusta 
because no other place in the state had 
facilities for handling the record-break- 
ing attendance. “Here is Georgia’s 
answer to the antics of Cox, Vinson 
and Gibson, this state’s misrepresenta- 
tives in Congress,” said Dewey L. 
Johnson, president. “It would appear 
that Cox and Vinson have been aiding 
us in boosting our membership.” 





Mr. Googe (right) reports on labor’s progress in the South in parley 
with Organizing Director Frank P. Fenton at national headquarters 
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The Alabama convention was held 
at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel, which 
has the largest convention hall in Birm- 
ingham, and the hall was packed, with 
at least one-third of the delegates and 
visitors unable to get seats in the hall. 
“The growth of our A. F. of L. unions 
during the year indicates that workers 
are thinking,” said President Sam 
Roper. “Attempts that have been 
made to repeal our labor laws have 
demonstrated to the working people 
that their only safety and security is 
to be found in organization. The un- 
organized workers now see how easily 
it is for them to become the victims 
of selfish interests. These workers are 
awakening to the fact that in union 
there is strength, safety and security. 
hence the unprecedented increase in 
our membership.” 

The growth in union membership in 
the South has been accompanied by 
marked increases in pay, improvements 
in working conditions and satisfactory 
regulation of hours. Many of the 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have entirely 
wiped out all differentials in wage 
rates between the South and other sec- 
tions of the country. As pay rates 
have increased, living standards have 
advanced, and it is, indeed, a New 
South, from the standpoint of labor. 

This growth has been made pos- 
sible through the hard work of the 
State Federation of Labor officials, the 
central labor unions and the vigorous 
activities of the local unions. 

The numerous agreements between 
local unions of the A. F. of L. and 
Southern employing firms testify to 
the cooperative spirit that has come 
about as a result of education, collec- 
tive bargaining and faithful execution 
of contracts. 

Yet all is not rosy with labor in 
Dixie. There still remain some mem- 
bers of that race of vanishing men, 
believers in the old feudal philosophy 
that a selected few should rule over 
the multitude and have dominion over 
the lives of their employes and their 
families. This remnant is entrenched, 
and still is strong. It was such influ- 
ences as these that sent many reaction- 
ary Congressmen to Washington. It 
was such influences as these that used 
to work women and little children in 
the cotton mills seventy-two hours a 
week for $3 and $4. It was such in- 
fluences as these that worked men in 
the woods and sawmills sixty-six 
hours a week for seventy-five cents 
and $1 a day and forced the workers 
to take their pay out in trade in the 
company-owned commissary, charging 
them double and treble prices. 

Quite recently an episode reminis- 
cent of the old industrial dictatorship 
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Negro delegates worked beside their white brothers to make a success 


of the recent convention of the Alabama State Federation of Labor 


occurred at Marion, North Carolina. 
This is the city where several workers 
were slaughtered in the textile strike 
of 1929, after which the sheriff of the 
county, having handled the situation so 
satisfactorily for the mill barons, was 
elevated to a higher state position. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners started an organizing 
campaign among the low-paid furni- 
ture workers of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia some months ago. Great success 
had met the Brotherhood’s efforts. 
Some twenty-six local unions were 
formed and agreements were obtained 
in a majority of the plants where this 
membership is employed. But when 
the organizers started work in Marion, 
that old feudal spirit again manifested 
itself. 

Notwithstanding that Marion is the 
home of many political leaders of state 
and national fame, all of whom have 
loudly hailed Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
not only the man of the hour but the 
man of destiny, Marion is apparently 
not willing to put into effect any of 
the fine policies adopted by the Roose- 
velt administration. 

Standing at the gate of the Drexel 
Furniture Company’s plant one day 
recently, three organizers for the Car- 
penters were passing out handbills as 
the workers came out of the plant. 
At a given moment, it appears, a fly- 
ing wedge of thugs rushed from the 
factory door to the gate and fell upon 
the three men, beating, kicking and 
brutally abusing them. The three or- 
ganizers are native North Carolinians 
and one of them is president of the 
High Point, North Carolina, central 
labor union and has served as presi- 
dent of the High Point local of Car- 
penters for the past thirty-five years. 

The Drexel Furniture Company is 


engaged in filling war orders, having 
been awarded contracts for govern- 
ment work in the fight to make the 
world safe for decent people while 
practicing the most atrocious forms of 
Hitlerism in its own plant. 

Fortunately this type of Southern 
employer is rapidly passing away. The 
patriotic support of the government 
which the American Federation of 
Labor is giving is shaming most of 
these feudal barons, for all their thick 
skins. Their most severe critics are 
to be found among more enlightened 
Southern employers. 

Space will not permit mention of 
each international union’s contribu- 
tions to labor’s cause and to the war 
effort, but I do wish to allude to one 
international because it exemplifies the 
alertness of our movement in _ the 
South. Anticipating the order turning 
the great textile industry over to war 
production, the executive board of the 
United Textile Workers met in April 
at Spartanburg, South Carolina, form- 
ulating plans to cooperate with indus- 
try in the change from ordinary to 
war production. 

The South today presents a picture 
of intense activity by the American 
Federation of Labor and loyalty to the 
government of the United States. 

The devotion of Southern workers 
to their unions and to their country 
has a religious fervor, and officers of 
the Federation and the nation’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief may depend upon 
Southern labor to do anything it may 
be called upon to do in order that this 
war shall end in victory. The wage- 
earners of Dixie like a way of life that 
enables them to better their condition 
through self-organization. They are 
determined to keep that way of life, no 
matter what the price may be. 
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Manpower 
GETBACKS on the fighting front have made 

plain that the fate of our civilization will 
hinge upon the effectiveness with which our 
nation can meet the responsibilities resting 
upon it. We must turn America into a world- 
wide arsenal and at the same time provide 
the maximum armed forces for offensive and 
defensive purposes. 

For months the national war agencies have 
been organizing the material side of war pro- 
duction. We must now undertake two more 
phases of this all-out effort, more difficult than 
anything we have yet done and yet essential 
to the success of our previous work—planning 
and administration of the most effective use 
of our citizens, and mobilization of the pro- 
ductive facilities of all the small plants and 
factories which extend throughout the length 
and breadth of our country. 

The President has appointed a War Man- 
power Commission to coordinate the controls 
and use of our human resources. The Man- 
power Commission is authorized to issue 
directions, and make regulations and stand- 
ards with respect to the use, training and 
classification of the manpower needed for crit- 
ical industrial, agricultural and governmental 
requirements. The ten agencies that will con- 
form to the directions on placement and train- 
ing covered by the Manpower Commission 
are Selective Service, the Social Security 
Board, the WPA, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Railroad Retirement Board, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the Labor Produc- 
tion Division of the War Production Board, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

This new manpower administration will 
affect the lives of all civilians under sixty-five 
years of age. Provisions should be made for 
advisory committees from civilian groups 
similar to that of governmental agencies. The 
lives of men and women are concerned. 
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Labor was consulted in the formulation of 
the executive order creating this administra- 
tion and agreed that the step was essential. 


War Jobs for Women 


S MORE MEN are drawn away from 

civilian duties and added to our Army and 
Navy, their places can no longer be filled with 
ease by calling upon the unemployed and older 
persons. Experienced men must be trained 
for more responsible work and more women 
must accept employment. 

In this global war our women share the 
responsibility of all citizens of aiding the mili- 
tary effort as well as having their usual re- 
sponsibility to their families. When the 
home responsibility will permit, women must 
have effective responsibility for industrial and 
public service, for they are the chief reserve 
to which we must turn. 

The United States Employment Service is 
our national agency for registering workers 
available for industrial work. Women who 
can and wish to volunteer for industrial serv- 
ice should register with the nearest office of 
the Employment Service and get advice on 
necessary training. Training for war produc- 
tion is given primarily on the job, but persons 
new to industrial work will find pre-employ- 
ment training valuable. 

The availability of women workers, regis- 
tered for work, will be a considerable factor 
in breaking down the prejudices of employ- 
ers who are reluctant to substitute women for 
men. 

Our unions can help in this necessary transi- 
tion by maintaining standard rates on all jobs 
for all workers and by helping the women 
workers to realize that all employed workers 
have an obligation to join the union that main- 
tains the standards and rights of those working 
together on the job. This responsibility rests 
upon all, whether working temporarily or 
permanently. Upon the union rests equal 


responsibility for flexibility to include all 
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workers ir their jurisdictions and to meet 
their needs. 


Effective Price Control 


RECENTLY prices have been rising 
sharply. This resulted in the general 
maximum price order issued by the Price 
Administrator on April 28, fixing a ceiling 
on rents and prices for practically every ar- 
ticle used in the life and work of our nation. 
Exceptions include farm products, food and 
beverages sold by lunchrooms, restaurants and 
hotels, real estate and persoral services. 

The purpose of price control is to protect 
the comfort and property of our citizens and 
its effectiveness will be in proportion as it has 
the cooperation of all in rationing regulations 
and in prompt reporting of all excessive 
charges. 

In general, the highest price charged by an 
individual dealer in the month of March, 
1942, will be his price ceiling. The ceiling 
becomes effective for sales by wholesalers, pro- 
ducers and manufacturers on May 11, for re- 
tail sales on May 18 and for services rendered 
to ultimate consumers on July 1. Adjustment 
for specific commodities may be made by spe- 
cial orders. March 1, 1942, was made the 
freezing date for rents in the general order. 
Special area orders may cut the date back to 
1941, when necessary, to eliminate exorbitant 
prices. Every landlord and every tenant has 
a responsibility to make the rent order effec- 
tive. 

All central labor unions have been advised 
to seek representation on the local rationing 
board to which requests and appeals will be 
taken on matters of vital concern to the mem- 
bers of the community. These boards must 
act in the best interests of the community and 
not as an agency to grant special or personal 
favors. Orders for rationing so far include 
tires and tubes, sugar, gasoline, trucks and 
typewriters. Other scarce articles may be 
added. 

Regional and state offices are being set up 
with administrative staffs, but main depend- 
ence must be placed upon the intelligent vol- 
untary cooperation of local groups and indi- 
viduals. 

It is obvious we are entering a period of a 
new economy which we must understand if 
we are to cooperate and look after our inter- 
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ests. We shall need resourcefulness and self- 
discipline in order to do our full part in win- 
ning this war. We need to rid ourselves 
completely of the idea that there is anything 
to be gained by trying to escape rationing or 
price orders. We should scrupulously comply 
with orders and just as scrupulously take ap- 
peals from manifest injustices to the proper 
authorities. 

Inflation when it gets out of control can 
wipe out all our savings and investments and 
make our pay envelopes dwindle into well- 
nigh nothing. We can save ourselves much 
unnecessary misery and losses if we do our 
part in controlling prices. Central labor 
unions everywhere should organize to make 
workers and their families effective for price 
control. 


Small Business 


MALL BUSINESS, as we all know, is the 

backbone of our national economy. Tens of 
thousands of communities depend upon one 
or two small factories as the main source of 
community income. Any mishap to these pro- 
ductive enterprises cuts off money for bread, 
In getting war production 
under way, production chiefs placed contracts 
with the large firms. But now, in order to 
meet our war needs and those of the nations 
depending upon us, we must plan to mobilize 
the production facilities of smaller business. 

This involves the engineering and manage- 
ment functions of fitting the machines and 
facilities of a community or region into a de- 
centralized production enterprise. It requires 
great precision in writing orders, special skill 
in inspection and over-all mastery of produc- 
tion details. Local inventories of production 
facilities and machines and work skills are 
the basis for planning this production pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately responsibility for war pro- 
duction has not been clearly defined and defi- 
nitely located, so progress in this important 
supplementary production field has been slow 
and uncertain. 

Responsibility is fruitless without power. 
The chairman of the War Production Board 
should have the power to place contracts in 
these small plants. 


Ween 
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§ ek ghd eens gl billion pieces of 
mail go through the postoffices of 
the United States in one year. Let- 
ters, circulars, pamphlets, books, news- 
papers, magazines and articles of mer- 
chandise. They are deposited in post- 
offices, in street mailboxes, in recep- 
tacles in office buildings, hotels and 
apartment buildings, and in rural mail- 
boxes. They are brought to postoffices 
in bundles, in bags, in boxes and in 
hampers. No matter where deposited, 
they find their way to the postoffice 
and to the postoffice clerk. 

And in a remarkably short while 
each piece is delivered to the person to 
whom it is addressed, either through a 
general delivery window or at his place 
of business or at his home in the city 
or in the country. 

Rarely does a piece of mail that is 
properly prepared and correctly and 
legibly addressed go astray. Failure of 
the postal service to meet the demands 
upon it is extremely infrequent. 
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THE OTHER FELLOWS JOB 


With such regularity does the mail 
come to every business office and to 
nearly every home in the vast reaches 
of the United States and its possessions 
every day in the year except Sundays 
and some holidays that it is accepted 
as a matter of course and with scarcely 
a thought of how such service is made 
possible. 

Yet each sender of a letter or parcel 
knows that when he deposits it in a 
postoffice or mailbox, in some mys- 
terious manner it will reach the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, whether 
that person be in the same community 
or in some distant city, down on the 
farm or in Alaska, Hawaii or Puerto 
Rico. 

To most people the many handlings 
that are required and the vast number 
of facts that must be known by the 
postoffice clerk in order to accomplish 
that delivery remain a mystery. 

When a letter reaches a postoffice, 
having been brought there by’ the 







By LEO GEORGE 


President, National Federation 
of Postoffice Clerks 


sender or by the collector who gath- 
ered it from the street mailbox or 
other depository or by the rural car- 
rier who took it from the box on his 
route, it is dumped with thousands of 
others onto a big table, where nimble 
fingers rapidly arrange them so that 
all stamps are in one position. 

Have you ever wondered why you 
should put the stamp in the upper 
right-hand corner of the address side 
of the envelope? When the letters are 
“faced up’”—that is, with the stamps 
all in the same relative position—let- 
ters that are not bulky or of irreguiar 
shape are postmarked by machine. Un- 
less the stamps are in the proper place, 
they will not be covered by the post- 
marking stamp which is designed to 
also cancel the stamp. Bulky or irreg- 
ularly shaped letters or those upon 
which the stamps are not affixed prop- 
erly must be postmarked by hand. 

From the canceling machine the let- 
ters go to a distribution case, where 
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they are separated into states and 
groups of states. From this primary 
distribution, the letters go to second- 
ary distribution cases, where they are 
separated into groups according to rail- 
roads or other means of transportation 
that will carry them toward their 
destination. They are then tied in 
bundles, averaging about thirty-five 
letters each, and to each bundle is at- 
tached a label indicating its destination 
or the railway postoffice that will make 
another distribution of its contents. 
When it is time for mail to be dis- 
patched to a train, all mail in the dis- 
tribution cases that is to travel on that 
train is tied out and, together with 
similar mail previously tied out, is 
thrown into pouches. The pouches 
are closed and locked and conveyed to 
the train, where the mail is taken in 
charge by railway mail clerks. 
Enroute to its destination it may be 
redistributed several times and must 
receive at least one redistribution at 
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the office of destination before de- 
livery. 

In order to keep the mail moving 
constantly toward its destination, the 
postal clerk must know immediately 
the railway postoffice that will carry it, 
the railroad and train upon which that 
railway postoffice operates, and the 
time that the letter must be dispatched 
in order to be carried on that train. 

As the office of destination may be 
reached by several different routes, the 
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postal clerk must know which is the 
quickest at different hours of the day 
or night. For that purpose, he is 
given a scheme or schemes of distribu- 
tion for the state or states the mail for 
which he is assigned to distribute. A 
scheme consists of the names of all 
postoffices in a state and the routing 
of each one for every hour of the day 
and night and for every day of the 
week, as distribution varies with every 
change in train schedules. As some 
trains do not run on Sundays and 
others have their schedules changed on 
different days of the week, the dis- 
tribution of mail which they carry must 
change also. 

Permanent changes in train sched- 
ules involve changes in distribution 
schemes for all states or parts of states 
for which they carry mail. The post- 
office clerk must relearn the distribu- 
tion scheme with every change and 
must take an examination at least an- 






nually, making an average of at least 
95 per cent and with a speed of at least 
sixteen per minute. In actual distribu- 
tion of mail, however, fifty pieces per 
minute is a fair average while records 
of one hundred or over are not un- 


usual. The study of schemes and 
schedules must be done outside of 
working hours. 

Aside from the canceling machine 
for postmarking letters, there has been 
little displacement of men by machines 
in the postal service. There is as yet 
no mechanical substitute for the human 
eye, brain and hand that reads a writ- 
ten, printed or typed address and de- 
posits the letter in the one compart- 
ment out of anywhere from thirty to 
one hundred compartments of a dis- 
tribution case. 

Approximately 70 per cent of all 
mail is deposited in postoffices after 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Conse- 
quently the majority of postoffice 
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clerks work on tours of duty begin- 
ning after twelve o'clock noon. Many 
of the largest and fastest mail trains 
run at night and mail for local delivery 
must be distributed for carriers in the 
early morning. For these reasons it is 
not unusual for postoffice clerks to 
work fifteen to twenty years, and in 
some offices longer, before attaining to 
what can be termed a day tour. 
During the process of “facing up” 
mail for the canceling machines, clerks 
pick out pieces of mail of other classes 
than first class that may have been de- 
posited in the receptacles from which 
the mail was collected. Such other 
classes of mail are worked separately 
and in some cases require different 
schemes of distribytion as they are not 






route, but are redistributed in large 
terminals or in the office of destina- 
tion. 

Pieces of mail bearing airmail or 
special delivery postage or intended for 
registry are also held out and given 
the special service to which the pre- 
payment of postage entitles them. 

Circulars and other similar matter are 
worked in a manner similar to that of 
first class mail but separately. Second 
class mail, which embraces newspa- 
pers, magazines and other publications 
issued regularly as frequently as four 
times a year and mailed by the pub- 
lishers, is worked directly into sacks. 

Fourth class mail or parcel post is 
worked directly into sacks or, in the 
case of extra large parcels, labeled and 
dispatched without being enclosed. 

While the receipt, transportation and 
delivery of mail constitute the princi- 
pal and all-important function of the 
postal service, many other services and 
conveniences for the accommodation 
of the people are provided by it. For 
safety as well as convenience in trans- 
acting financial matters by mail, money 
orders in any amount up to one hun- 
dred dollars may be purchased for 
nominal fees, 
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No machine can replace the 
nimble-fingered toilers who 
keep America’s mail moving 


For additional safety in transmis- 
sion as well as for evidence of delivery, 
first class mail may be registered for 
a small fee and a receipt of delivery 
signed by the recipient returned to the 
sender. 

By affixing a special delivery stamp 
in addition to regular postage, the 
sender can be assured of immediate de- 
livery upon arrival at the office of 
destination by special messenger. 

For absolute safety as well as con- 
venience, individuals may open postal 
savings accounts at over 8,000 post- 
offices and stations throughout the 
country. Interest on postal savings 
accrues at the rate of two per cent 
per annum. 

Having the facilities and the trained 
personnel to perform efficiently and 
expeditiously almost any task that re- 
quires contact with the people in all 
sections and all communities of the na- 








tion, the postal service is frequently 
called upon to perform public services 
that are not a part of its functions and 
for which it receives no revenue or ap- 
propriation. 

Recent examples of gigantic tasks 
performed with unparalleled efficiency 
and celerity were the delivery of bonus 
checks to the veterans of the First 
World War, the registry of the work- 
ers throughout the nation for Social 
Security and the registry of aliens. 

Other activities that are carried on 
regularly by the postoffices and which 
are not functions of the postal service 
but of other government agencies are 
the sale of bird hunting stamps, the 
sale of automobile tax stamps, and now 
the sale of war savings bonds and 
stamps. 

The American postal system is the 
biggest single business in the world 
and certainly one that serves directly 
and personally more persons than any 
other. Its history is replete with ro- 
mance as well as with evidences of its 
major part in the development of 
civilization as it is known and under- 
stood in America. It is impossible to 
vision our world today without the 
regular and efficient conveyance of 
communications, private and official, 
of the media of education and public 
information, and the conveniences and 
services furnished at nominal costs to 
millions of people who would other- 
wise be isolated. + 

More than 50,000 postoffice clerks 
in over 4,000 postoffices throughout the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico are members of the Na- 
tional Federation of Postoffice Clerks. 
This number includes more than 1,000 
who have joined the armed forces. 
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> The Dow Chemical Company, Pitts- 
burg, Calif., has won the distinction of 
being one of the first industries in the 
country to be awarded a Minute Man 
Flag. To receive the flag 90 per cent 
of an industry’s employes must par- 
ticipate in a systematic purchase of 
war bonds. As a result of the active 
campaign of Local 20280, Chemical 
Workers, 97 per cent of the Dow Com- 
pany’s employes are participating in 
the purchase of war bonds. 


> Under a mutual agreement with the 
Universal Match Corporation of Belle- 
fontaine, Pa., Federal Labor Union 
20299 received a five per cent increase 
in wages in addition to the increase of 
seven cents an hour received at the 
time of signing their present agree- 
ment (1941-1942). The members of 
the union have subscribed 100 per cent 
to the payroll allotment plan for the 
purchase of defense savings bonds and 
stamps. 


> The National Labor Relations Board 
recently issued an order directing the 
Lexington Telephone Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky., to cease interfering with 
its employes’ rights of self-organiza- 
tion and to reinstate with back pay a 
number of employes discharged be- 
cause of membership in the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 


> Lodge 475, International Association 
of Machinists, has been designated 
sole collective bargaining agent of the 
employes of the Baldwin Tuthill Divi- 
sion of the Oliver Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., following 
a recent election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


> A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
and the closed shop are provided for 
in the agreement recently negotiated 
by Local 23078, Canister Workers, 
with the Standard Container Company, 
Rockaway, N. J. 


> Local 2645, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters, has negotiated an agree- 
ment with the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, Warren, Ark., calling for a gen- 
eral increase in hourly wages and a 
closed shop. 
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> As the result of a recent National 
Labor Relations Board election, Local 
162, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, has been designated sole 
collective bargaining agent among 
plant employes of the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company, Associated 
Division, Linnton, Ore. Local 87, In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, has been chosen sole collective 
bargaining agent for the company’s 
engineers, 


> The Bindery Women’s Union, Local 
30, International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary May 2 with a banquet and 
dance at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Local 30 was the first women’s local 
to receive a charter from the inter- 
national union. Minnie F. Curtis is 
president of the local union and Mary 
McEnerney is its secretary-treasurer. 


> A substantial increase in wages with 
the provision that further increases will 
be granted as the cost of living rises 
is provided for in the agreement which 
has been signed by Local 23097, Office 
Workers, with the H. D. Lee Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 
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> California Cannery Worker Locals 
20324, Sacramento; 20905, Oakland; 
20843, Hayward; 21634, Oroville; 
20852, San Jose; 22383, Modesto; 
22473, Sunnyvale, and 20676, Stock- 
ton, have signed a supplementary 
agreement with the California Proc- 
essors and Growers, Inc., providing 
for increases in hourly wages up to 
15 cents, 


> Local 615, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, has been 
designated sole collective bargaining 
agent of the employes of the De Soto 
Creamery and Produce Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., following a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 


>In a recent National Labor Relations 
Board election, Local 2644, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, was chosen 
sole collective bargaining agent by the 
employes of the Myrtle Desk Com- 
pany, High Point, N, C, 


> The members of Local 22812, Rubber 
Workers, employed by the Plymouth 
Rubber Company of Canton and Rock- 
land, Mass., have received a boost in 
hourly wages. 





Leader of the war-important, fast-growing Seafarers International is 
Harry Lundeberg (left). With him is Vice-President John Hawk 
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A commemorative plaque is sunk in the last yard of a 700-foot pier, 
built by A. F. of L. men in 25 days less than best previous record* 


>A renewal agreement negotiated re- 
cently with the Nelly Ann Dress Com- 
pany, Chicago, provides the members 
of Local 76, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, with substantial 
inicreases in pay ranging as high as 20 
per cent, 


> The members of Local 23037, Canis- 
ter Workers, are benefiting from wage 
increases as high as 25 cents an hour 
as the result of an agreement recently 
negotiated with the Seeley Tube and 
Box Company, Dover, N. J. 


> Wage boosts of 12% cents an hour 
and paid vacations are provided for in 
the contract signed recently by Local 
142, Building Service Employes Inter- 
national Union, with the First National 
Bank of East St. Louis, Ill. 


>A substantial increase in weekly 
wages is called for in the pact signed 
recently by Local 1109, Retail Clerks 
International Protective Association, 
with the Schneider Grocery, Cincin- 
nati. 


> Local 597, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, has won an 
increase in hourly wages under the 
terms of a recent agreement with ‘the 
National Regulator Company of Chi- 
cago. 


> The members of Local 22056, United 
Phosphate Workers, employed at the 
Phosphate Mining Company, Nichols, 
Fla., have won a boost in hourly wages. 
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> Substantial wage increases ranging as 
high as $25 a month have been gained 
for the members of Local 16456, Office 
Workers, employed at the Miller 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
as the result of union activity. 


>An agreement providing for pay 
boosts and a modified vacation plan 
has been signed by Local 22894, Flour, 
Feed and Cereal Workers, with the 
Russell Miller Milling Company, Bill- 
ings, Mont, 


> As the result of a recent agreement 
with the Minnesota Mining and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Copley, Ohio, 
the members of Federal Labor Union 
20191 are benefiting from a pay boost 
of 10 cents an hour. 


> An agreement raising wages was re- 
cently negotiated by Local 21536, 
Chemical Workers, with the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


> An increase in weekly wages is called 
for in the agreement signed recently 
by Federal Labor Union 22275 with 
five big stores in Toledo, Ohio. 


> Following negotiations with the Eagle 
Rubber Company, Ashland, Ohio, .Lo- 
cal 22625, Rubber Workers, has gained 
an increase in wages. 





*The feat was performed by members of 
Local 1456, Dock Carpenters, of New York 
City. In the picture the union’s president, 
Charles Johnson, is at the left, using the 
working surface of a trowel on the plaque. 





> Wage increases based on the rise in 
the cost of living have been secured |,y 
Local 18, Upholsterers Internation: 
Union, under the terms of a receut 
agreement with Fenske Brothers, Chi- 
cago. 


— 


>The agreement signed recently by 
Local 248, Laundry Workers Inter- 
national Union, with twenty-five laun- 
dry companies of Cincinnati and vicin- 
ity provides for an increase in hourly 
wages. 


>The pact signed recently by Local 
22345, Aluminum Ladder Workers, 
with the Aluminum Ladder Company, 
Tarentum, Pa., increases the wages of 
the workers employed by the firm. 


> The contract which has been signed 
by Local 22391, Rock Products Work- 
ers, with the Coast Insulating Com- 
pany, Torrance, Calif., increases wages 
15 per cent. 


>A general wage increase is reported 
by Federal Labor Union 20186 whose 
members are employed by the Babcock 
and Wilcox Company, Barberton, 
Ohio. 


> Pay boosts up to 18 cents an hour 
have been won for the members of 
Federal Labor Union 22451 employed 
by the Watts Regulator Company, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


> Local 19772, Composition Floor Tile 
Makers, recently negotiated an agree- 
ment with the Thomas Moulding Com- 
pany, Chicago, providing for an in- 
crease in hourly wages. 


> Wage increases up to 10 cents an 
hour are provided for in the recent 
contract signed by Federal Labor Un- 
ion 20493 with the Indiana Wood Pre- 
serving Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 


> Recent negotiations by Federal Labor 
Union 23072 with the United States 
Pegwood and Shank Company, Somer- 
ville, Mass., resulted in fatter pay en- 
velopes for the affected workers. 


>The wages of the members of Fed- 
eral Union 23023 have been raised as 
high as 20 cents an hour as the result 
of recent negotiations with the Rox- 
bury Steel Casting Company, Boston. 


> The members of Federal Labor Un- 
ion 22759 are benefiting from a 10 per 
cent wage increase gained from the 
Wood Mosaic Poplar Veneer Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va. 
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> The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued an order directing the Alu- 
minum Ore Company, East St. Louis, 
Ill., to bargain collectively with the 
Aluminum Administrative Workers. 
The union was found to be the choice 
of office and clerical workers, meter 
men, lead men, routine chemists, chem- 
ists’ assistants, and dust, gas and labo- 
ratory technicians, 


> Local 277, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes International Alliance, has 
signed a contract with the Hotel Brad- 
ford in Boston, raising wages and pro- 
viding for a union shop. The Brad- 
ford is now reported to be the first 100 
per cent union hotel in Boston. 


> Pay boosts have been gained for the 
members of Federal Labor Union 
19829, Milwaukee, and Federal Labor 
Union 20618, Baltimore, as the result 
of agreements negotiated recently with 
the National Enameling and Stamping 
Company. 


> Federal Labor Union 22711 has 
signed an agreement with the Neidich 
Process Division of the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, Burlington, 
N. J., which calls for an increase of 
10 per cent in both hourly and piece 
wage rates, 


> Wage boosts ranging as high as 60 
per cent are provided in a contract 
signed by Lodge 1557, International 
Association of Machinists, and the 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn, 


> Direct wage increases for 150,000 
workers in the textile industry will be- 
come effective this month as the result 
of a recent wage order establishing the 
minimum wage in that industry at 40 
cents an hour, 


>A closed shop agreement calling for 
an increase in hourly wages has been 
negotiated with the C. J. Reineke Lum- 
ber Company of St. Louis by the local 
district council of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. 


> A substantial wage increase has been 
gained for the members of Local 
19346, Salt Workers, employed by the 
American Salt Corporation, Lyons, 
Kan. 


>The members of Federal Labor 
Union 23043 are benefiting from an 
increase in wages under the terms of 
a recent agreement signed with the 
Dallas Gas Company, Dallas, Tex. 
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>The pact signed by Federal Labor 
Union 19635 with the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., provides for a general increase 
in hourly wages. 


CONVENTIONS 





> The first annual convention of the 
Seafarers International Union chalked 
up a record of accomplishment, in- 
cluding the adoption of a complete 
constitution, the election of officers and 
the establishment of all the machinery 
needed to run an organization embrac- 
ing 35,000 members. 

Harry Lundeberg, who served as 
acting president of the union during 
its period of organization, was unan- 
imously chosen to head it for the com- 
ing year. Tex Skinner was elected 
secretary-treasurer and John Hawk 
first vice-president. 

The convention was held in San 
Francisco. 


> The eighth biennial convention of the 
United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Water Proof 
Workers Association, the largest in 
the organization’s history, was in ses- 
sion recently in Philadelphia. 

Charles Aquadro was elected gen- 
eral president and Joseph M. Garlak 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


>In his report to the forty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Georgia State 





Federation of Labor, President Dewey 
Johnson pledged the wholehearted sup- 
port of that organization to America, 
her allies and her commander-in-chief 
in this present emergency. “We will 
meet the enemy and fight him to the 
bitter, victorious end,” President John- 
son declared. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Federation are Charles B. Gramling, 
president; William Van Houten, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and F. H. Puckett, 
vice-president, 


> Resolutions of outstanding impor- 
tance to organized labor were acted on 
at the thirtieth annual convention of 
the Louisiana State Federation of La- 
bor, held recently in New Orleans. 

Among the subjects claiming the at- 
tention of the delegates were unem- 
ployment compensation and adequate 
medical attention for state employes, 
the taxation of labor organizations and 
collective bargaining rights for public 
employes. 

E. H. Williams, Louis P. Sahuque 
and E. J. Bourg were reelected presi- 
dent, first vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. 


> The forty-first convention of the Ala- 
bama State Federation of Labor was 
held recently in Birmingham with over 
800 delegates from all parts of the 
state in attendance. 

The convention vigorously con- 
demned the recent attempts to smear 
labor and scourged those who have 
questioned labor’s loyalty. 





William Green, Thomas C. Cashen, Secretary Morgenthau and Lieutenant 
Commander O’Hare, They were on the air together, boosting war bonds 
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The War and Child Labor 


(Continued from Page 17) 


work or doing such jobs as inspecting 
and packing, but some were machinists’ 
helpers or machine operators or were 
engaged in other direct productive 
work, 

Most of the children fourteen and 
fifteen years old are going into unskilled 
jobs that offer little promise of future 
advancement—errand and delivery 
boys, loaders of trucks, helpers in 
small stores and in filling stations, sell- 
ers of newspapers, candy and other 
merchandise on thg street, pinboys in 
bowling alleys, bootblacks, helpers on 
milk trucks, carhops for drugstores and 
roadside restaurants. 

The welfare of working youth today 
is threatened by increasing 
industrial hazards. Due to 
pressure for more and more 
production and the large in- 
flux of new workers, the 
accident rate is rising. 
There is some indication of 
an extension in the use of 
poisonous substances in cer- 
tain manufacturing proc- 
esses due to shortages in 
the supply of safer substi- 
tutes. The expansion of in- 
dustrial processes in which 
toxic substances are used or 
produced is accompanied by exposure 
of a greater number of persons to in- 
dustrial diseases, and the introduction 
of new processes will undoubtedly re- 
sult in still greater risk of exposure to 
industrial poisons. There is also evi- 
dence of the use of young workers in 
hazardous occupations from which for- 
merly they were generally excluded by 
employer policy. The speedup of fac- 
tory work is increasing. 

These developments are particularly 
significant in view of the known spe- 
cial susceptibility of youth to accident, 
to certain diseases, to poison and to 
fatigue. 

There are greatly increased demands 
for children in agriculture, which has 
long employed thousands of children 
under conditions of pressure and physi- 
cal hardship and which has made 
serious inroads on school attendance. 
Increased and more widespread use of 
children in agriculture may involve 
additional hazards. This was sug- 
gested at the meeting of the First 
National Home and Farm Safety Con- 
ference held in February under the 
auspices of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, where it was pointed out that if 
more children are forced into heavier 
farm work and into the use of machin- 
ery and the handling of animals, there 
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will be greater danger of accidents 
because of the youth and inexperience 
of the workers. 

There is also a grave possibility that 
the existing legal safeguards for pro- 
tecting employed youth will be broken 
down. These safeguards are already 
subject to insistent demand for relaxa- 
tion, and in the few legislatures that 
are in session this year many bills ad- 
versely affecting child labor standards 
are pending. Laws permitting release 
of children from school for agricul- 
tural work under certain conditions 
have been passed in New York and 
New Jersey, the release being author- 
ized in New York for thirty days, in 
New Jersey for fifteen. 
Special safeguards must be 
set up if the general relaxa- 
tion of labor standards that 
is being granted for adults 
under emergency powers in 
many states is not to be 
applied to young work- 
ers. One state, New York, 
in authorizing, under speci- 
fied conditions, general re- 
laxation of laws restrict- 
ing operation or hours of 
employment, expressly pro- 
vided that no exemptions 
shall be granted for minors under eigh- 
teen years of age, and one other, Vir- 
ginia, in allowing exemptions to hours 
of labor standards for women, set up 
a similar safeguard for girls under 
eighteen. But this has not always 
been done in the case of other laws 
providing for waiving standards. Ad- 
ministrative officials and industrial 
workers must be alert, therefore, to 
these dangers. 

What is the reverse of the shield? 
During the past twenty years the pub- 
lic has realized an increasing need for 
education of youth and more and more 
children have put off wage-earning 
until they could get at least some high 
school education. In 1920 only 32 
per cent of the population between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age 
was enrolled in secondary schools, 
compared with 69 per cent in 1938. 
Now large numbers are leaving high 
school and vocational school, or even 
elementary school, for work. For in- 
stance, in an eastern state, in a total 
of fifteen cities with a population of 
50,000 or more reporting to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the number of sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-old minors leaving 
school for work increased from 9,363 
in 1940 to 20,881 in 1941. 

In a large city located in a Mid- 





western state high school students were 
reported to be dropping out of school 
in the fall of 1941 at the rate of 500 
in a single month. In a West Coast 
city a large proportion of the senior 
students left high school for work be- 
fore graduation. 

Tempted by wages that are high in 
comparison with those of previous 
years, some of these young people 
who are leaving school are midway in 
their high school work; some are still 
in the lower grades. 

Schooling is interrupted for many 
who do not leave school entirely, par- 
ticularly for children who work in 
agriculture. In New York State, for 
instance, as a result of permission given 
last fall to school principals to excuse 
children fourteen years or over for 
harvesting work for a period not ex- 
ceeding fifteen days, nearly 20,000 
children (20 per cent from elementary 
grades) lost more than 125,000 days 
of schooling. 

Reports of plans for shortening 
school terms or compressing them by 
carrying school work through Satur- 
days and holidays, of short school days 
and of other adjustments aimed to re- 
lease children for seasonal agricultural 
or cannery work are coming in from 
all parts of the country. 

No one can fail to recognize the 
pressing need for full harvesting of 
the nation’s crops in this crisis. But 
there is as yet an obvious lack of 
serious consideration of the extent of 
actual need for farm labor and the 
possibility of other ways of meeting it 
and of the far-reaching effects upon 
the schooling and health of the chil- 
dren who may be involved. 

This large exodus of children from 
school to take all sorts of jobs, often 
without regard to their permanency or 
training value, is threatening the safe- 
guards for the legal protection of 
children and young workers as well 
as the program of education and train- 
ing built up in our schools to fit chil- 
dren for well-rounded living. 

National and state groups are be- 
coming more and more concerned with 
these changes ip employment and edu- 
cation of youth. Organizations of 
labor law administration officials have 
strongly urged that the need for work- 
ers in war industries should not involve 
the abrogation of the labor standards 
that insure the education and health of 
young persons. Four federal agen- 
cies—the Children’s Bureau, the Office 
of Education, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the U. S. Employment 
Service—advise that policies for re- 
cruitment of young workers for war- 
time agriculture be developed with full 
regard to laws on child labor and 
school attendance and to safeguards 
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necessary to protect education and 
health. 

The General Advisory Committee on 
Protection of Young Workers, ap- 
pointed ,by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor, points out the importance of the 
education and healthful growth and 
development of children and young 
people to the war effort and to their 
preparation for carrying forward dur- 
ing the difficult postwar period. School 
organizations and officials urge that 
youth between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age devote their major ener- 


gies to school programs as their most’ 


necessary patriotic duty and responsi- 
bility. 

The Children’s Bureau Commission 
on Children in Wartime summed up 
these needs in the words: 


It is essential that children .and 
youth be sound and well- prepared in 
body and mind for the tasks of today 
and tomorrow. Their right to school- 
ing should not be scrapped for the du- 
ration. Demands for the employment 
of children as a necessary war meas- 
ure should be analyzed to determine 
whether full use has been made of 
available adult manpower and to dis- 
tinguish between actual labor shortage 
and the desire to obtain cheap labor. 
The education and wholesome de- 
velopment of boys and girls should be 
the first consideration in making de- 
cisions with regard to their employ- 
ment or other contribution to our war 
effort. This means that no boy or girl 
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shall be employed at wages that under- 
mine the wages for adult labor; none 
under fourteen years of age shall be 
part of the labor force; none under 
sixteen shall be employed in manufac- 
turing and mining occupations; none 
under eighteen in hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

If a balance between the needs of 
the nation for the productive work of 
these young people and the needs of 
the nation for the best development of 
youth itself is to be found, this con- 
cern must be widely extended and 
translated into forceful action. 

There must be intelligent planning 
fer the full use of reserves of labor 
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Through this committee claims for sup- 
plementary rations for heavy workers 
and others with special claims have 
been adjusted. 

The Food Ministry was willing to 
adopt a scheme whereby workers in 
certain heavy industries would have 
been allowed additional quantities of 
rationed foodstuffs. After carefully 
considering the matter, we decided it 
would be inadvisable for the Ministry 
to attempt to distinguish between dif- 
ferent categories of working people for 
the purpose of providing supplemen- 
tary rations of all rationed commodities 
for certain categories. 

In coming to this decision labor had 
very clearly in mind the impossibility 
of making a distinction that would 
not be open to considerable criticism. 
We feared that an attempt to distin- 
guish among workers in this way would 
result in controversy and discontent. 
In the light of our subsequent experi- 
ence of distinguishing between cate- 
gories of workers for the purpose of 
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supplementary clothing coupons, it is 
now certain that our decision on food 
was the right one. 

But there are, of course, many cate- 
gories of workpeople, especially those 
engaged in heavy work for long hours, 
who can justifiably claim that they are 
entitled to more favorable treatment 
in the supply of foodstuffs than that 
accorded the ordinary citizen. Thus 
the Ministry’s allowance of extra ra- 
tions of cheese for agricultural work- 
ers, miners, certain classes of railroad 
workers, county quarry men and canal 
maintenance men was made at specific 
recommendation. 

Generally, however, we have taken 
the view that the needs of workers 
can best be met by arrangements which 
do not involve an increase in their 
domestic rations. Canteens at which 
the worker can obtain, coupon-free, 
full-cooked meals of both rationed 
and unrationed foods provide a better 
means of supplementing the domestic 
rations of workers than an attempt to 


other than the children not yet eigh- 
teen years of age—for instance, the 
millions still unemployed, women not 
now in the labor market, older work- 
ers not normally a part of the labor 
supply. 

There must be intelligent thinking 
also to find out where young persons 
can be utilized in the labor field in 
ways that will not interfere with their 
welfare. 

As the least experienced group of 
workers, many of the workers under 
eighteen years of age will be drawn 
chiefly not into the key productive in- 
dustries but into various contributory 
services, not all of which are actually 
essential when the total needs of the 
country are considered. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has played an important part in the 
present all-out effort to defend this 
nation and in long-time efforts to pro- 
tect the nation’s children. It must 
continue to hold its leadership. 

At its last annual meeting the A. F. 
of L. urged the State Federations to 
be “eternally vigilant and on the alert 
to improve the child labor laws in 
their respective states.” 

Eternal vigilance and the carrying 
out of a constructive program are 
essential to fit children into the total 
war picture in such a way as to equip 
them to render their fullest service to 
their country and to freedom itself. 


provide them with additional amounts 
of a limited number of rationed com- 
modities. 

Labor has constantly and success- 
fully recommended the establishment 
and extension of works canteens on the 
widest possible basis. It is the prac- 
tice of the Food Ministry—on the 
advice of our committee—to favor cer- 
tain works canteens in the allocation 
of foods. According to the essential 
character of the work performed in an 
establishment, the long hours worked 
or the heavy nature of the occupations, 
works canteens are placed in category 
A, B or C of the classification agreed 
upon between the Ministry and our 
committee. 

Canteens in places in category A 
receive especially favorable allocations 
of food commodities; category B can- 
teens receive less favorable allocations 
and category C canteens’ allocations 
are still less favorable. But the can- 
teens which are placed in any of the 
three categories receive more favorable 
allocations than the ordinary restau- 
rants and other catering establishments. 

In my next dispatch I shall describe 
the system of rationing and price con- 
trol of articles other than foodstuffs. 
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Crusader for Freedom 


(Continued from Page 9) 


carried on in one sense a one-man 
service of civilian defense that was a 
marvel to his friends as well as to his 
critics. 

It is quite logical, therefore, that 
when the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor met in Buffalo 
in October, 1917, Sam Gompers should 
take the occasion to invite the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, with whom he had worked 
tirelessly, to come to that convention 
and address theadelegates on the war 
and the part that labor should have in 
that war. It was the first time that a 
President of the United States had 
ever appeared before an annual con- 
vention of the Federation. It was an 
historic occasion. 

In a most sincere tribute to Mr. 
Gompers, President Wilson said: 

“T want to express my admiration 
of his patriotic courage, his large vision 
and his statesmanlike sense of what 
has to be done. I like to lay my mind 
alongside of a mind that knows how 
to pull in harness. The horses that 
kick over the traces will have to be 
put in a corral.” 

The reference of the President was 
to the irreconcilable Senators in the 
United States Senate who had not only 
blocked his efforts in connection with 
the war effort but were destined to 
play such an important part in his 
effort to secure our adherence to the 
League of Nations. 

But no account of Mr. Gompers’ 
leadership of American labor during 
the period of the war would be com- 
plete did it not include an indication 
of the manner in which he not only 
led the forces of labor and public 
opinion within the nation but the man- 
ner in which, by his contacts with the 
international labor movement, he con- 
tributed in so large a measure to the 
unifying of international labor as it 
faced this ordeal of battle. 

When, following the Buffalo conven- 
tion, he was invited to Canada to 
address a Canadian Victory Loan meet- 
ing in Toronto, he heartened his listen- 
ers by the determined way in which 
he emphasized the importance of the 
struggle and the necessity of building 
during the period of war an under- 
standing which could be utilized in the 
peace period to follow. 

“Do not for a moment imagine,” 
said he, “that after this war we are 
going back to the old conditions. New 
relations must be established and new 
understandings reached. Men and 
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women who labor can no longer be 
disregarded by the powers that be.” 

Following this visit to Canada, 
Gompers headed an American Federa- 
tion of Labor mission to Great Britain 
and France and Italy, where he per- 
formed a service of extraordinary 
value in stiffening the determination of 
the Allies, and particularly the work- 
ers in the Allied countries, to carry 
on in the face of the discouragements 
of the war. 

There is a story told of his being in- 
vited to Italy to address the workers 
at Turin and Milan at a time when 
the possibilities of disaffectior were 
growing in that country. When his 
proposed trip to Italy was announced, 
the editor of Avanti in a series of ar- 
ticles and editorials sought to prejudice 
his mission and to deprecate the value 
of cooperation among all the Allied 
partners. 

However, as a result of Gompers’ 
stirring pleas, he succeeded in secur- 
ing a considerable measure of active 
support by Italian workmen and pre- 
vented what then appeared to be a 
dangerous split in the Allied cause. 

“We are going to triumph,” he would 
say. “Militarism will be crushed. Au- 
tocracy will be crushed, and the lib- 
erty-loving people of the world will 
be assured that priceless privilege of 
living their own lives in peace and 
happiness, pursuing the arts of peace- 
ful industry.” 

It was not until several years later 
that this same editor of Avanti led the 
March of the Blackshirts on Rome. 
His name was Mussolini. On this 





occasion, however, he met his match 
in Gompers. 

Upon his return from Europe, Gom- 
pers was warmly received at a great 
meeting held in St. Paul. It was again 
an occasion for a demonstration of 
the vast following which he had ac- 
quired and of the devoted manner in 
which the workingmen, humble though 
they might be, had rallied to his lead- 
ership. At this particular meeting on 
June 12, 1918, he not only laid the 
ghost of any possibility of peace by 
negotiation but emphasized the fact that 
once the heart of the people of the 
American democracy is aroused, they 
become invincible in battle. 

“We hold that this, the republic of 
the United States, the people of our 
republic, have entered into this world 
struggle willing to offer up and to 
sacrifice all things except honor and 
freedom in order that justice and de- 
mocracy shall have the opportunity to 
live among the free peoples of the 
earth; we hold that we have the right 
to determine at least our own policy 
and to carry out our own program for 
working towards the best possible re- 
sults and bringing this terrific struggle 
to an end at the earliest possible date, 
with victory and glory upon the ban- 
ner of our fighting boys and the fight- 
ing boys of Britain, France, Belgium 
and Italy.” 

The story of Gompers’ crusade for 
freedom during the First World War 
is a story without end. His contemp- 
oraries can add a hundred anecdotes 
of those days. Beyond all else Gompers 
was thinking of the great object for 
which the war was being fought—to 
bring into being a world of brother- 
hood, freedom and justice for all. That 
phase of his leadership and service we 
shall discuss in the next issue. 


Housing War Workers 


(Continued from Page 7) 


for the public declaration issued by the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor in May, 1940— 
just two years ago. 

Our declaration called upon those 
responsible for the national housing 
policy to carry out without delay 
measures essential to meet the rapidly 
rising requirements of national defense 
for housing accommodations for work- 
ers. Our May, 1940, declaration en- 
visaged the mass “siphoning of wage- 
earners into communities dominated 
by specialized production, * * * the 
rapid increase in specialized industrial 
facilities and their shift to new loca- 
tions,” The declaration, emphasizing 


that “these developments will create 
emergency housing situations which 
must be remedied in advance,” urged 
the use of the available machinery of 
local housing authorities, “whose ex- 
perience in the construction of work- 
ers’ homes will enable them to provide 
defense housing with extreme speed 
and with thorough knowledge of each 
local problem.” The declaration out- 
lined the scope of the problem and 
laid down a program which would be 
essential to meet the immediate need, 
and at the same time provide defense 
housing which “will not be a total 
economic loss at the conclusion of the 
emergency, but will become a perma- 
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nent asset available to low income 
families in the future.” 

The record of the defense housing 
program during the past two years 
demonstrates that the present crisis in 
war housing would have been largely 
averted had labor’s proposals been car- 
ried out at once. The defense housing 
program recommended to Congress 
and adopted by Congress in 1940 and 
in 1941 was pitifully small compared 
with the immediate need for adequate 
shelter to house workers in defense 
areas. The program was also slow in 
getting under way. Instead of plac- 
ing the responsibility in the experi- 
enced hands of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, the task was assigned 
to many agencies with overlapping 
jurisdictions, some of them familiar 
with the construction of postoffices and 
docks but not of homes. Such use of 
inexperienced agencies, old and new, 
took much time. It took even more 
time to resolve the many conflicts and 
to define the share of participation in 
the program of agencies with over- 
lapping jurisdictions. 

The Seattle convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor recognized 
that a full-grown crisis was at hand. 
The convention said: 

“We urgently request that steps be 
taken by the American Federation of 
Labor and its Housing Committee to 
achieve a fundamental realignment and 
unification of the national housing 
policy. The insufferable conditions, 
which threaten the welfare of defense 
workers in the face of the approaching 
winter and threaten the defense pro- 
gram itself, must be promptly brought 
to an end. We ask that a housing 
program be formulated which would 
make speedy provision of durable, 
sanitary and livable housing for de- 
fense workers the prime objective, 
second to none.” 

The unification of federal housing 
agencies has now been carried out. 
In the National Housing Agency we 
now have a sound and thoroughly 
workable administrative machinery 
able to provide housing for war work- 
ers. It is now the responsibility of 
organized labor to make sure that a 
sound and aggressive policy is consist- 
ently pursued in the prosecution of the 
war housing program and that ade- 
quate funds are available to meet the 
nation’s most urgent war need on the 
home front. 

Among the basic policies which need 
reiteration and reemphasis at this time 
are: 

(1) Provision of war housing under 
the basic standards and procedures 
developed in the past by the United 
States Housing Authority should be 
given preference as the most effective 
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method of meeting the major portion 
of this need. 

(2) Responsibility for development 
and operation of war housing should 
be. vested in the local housing authori- 
ties. 

(3) Temporary and demountable 
housing construction should be lim- 
ited solely to areas where postwar 
employment cannot be maintained and 
where conversion of war industries to 
peacetime use is physically impossible. 
No temporary housing should be built 
in industrial communities where per- 
manent housing will be needed for 
postwar use. 

(4) A program of conservation and 
substitution of critical materials should 
be inaugurated at once on all building 
to make possible construction of all 
housing necessary for war production 
needs. 

(5) War housing should be desig- 
nated as a most essential activity and 
be given highest priority consideration 
compatible with direct military require- 


ments in the allocation of essential 
building materials. 

(6) War housing for workers is of 
foremost concern to labor. Effective 
representation must be assured to labor 
on all local agencies responsible for 
development of war housing and every 
phase of its administration. 

(7) Local rent control administra- 
tion should be promptly put in opera- 
tion in all areas in which rent control 
is needed. 

(8) Where labor is prepared and 
equipped to assume responsibility for 
mutual home ownership, provision 
should be made for cooperative man- 
agement and cooperative ownership of 
public housing projects by workers. 

(9) Postwar utilization should be 
one of the primary tests in the plan- 
ning and construction of all war 
housing. A study should be under- 
taken at once by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, with the coopera- 
tion of every local housing authority, 
of the specific needs for a peacetime 
slum clearance and low-rent housing 
program. 

A far-reaching economic readjust- 
ment will be inevitable at the end of 
the war. A large-scale housing pro- 
gram will undoubtedly play a major 
part in the stabilization of our peace- 
time economy when the war ends. 
What we do for war workers today 
should fit into a wider program for the 
future. For only in this way will we 
have confidence and strength of knowl- 
edge that victory over Germany and 
Japan will bring greater security, 
greater opportunity which democracy 
can provide for the American people. 


Argentine Workers 
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from aggression to the realities of the 
historic moment in which we live. 

I believe it appropriate to reproduce 
the cable sent December 11 to the 
great President of the United States, 
the text of which is similar to the 
messages sent to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Our cable 
to Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“The General Confederation of 
Labor of the Republic of Argentina, 
aware of the difficult hour through 
which the world has been made to pass 
by the repeated totalitarian aggres- 
sions, has the honor to send you the 
most cordial expression of constant 
American solidarity. This solidarity 
will be maintained by the workers of 
Argentina. Civilization must triumph 
over barbarism, 


“With this testimony of ours, accept, 
most excellent President of this great 
sister Republic, our aroused salute to 
the Americans and to democracy.” 

We do not know who will be the 
next target with the further extension 
of the world conflict, but we do know 
that we can. have confidence that 
America will fulfill her duty to the 
end. 

The masses of American wage-earn- 
ers understand that a great deal of 
work is necessary in order to win the 
war and, later, the peace. 

Labor wishes to insure liberty, de- 
mocracy and justice and to guarantee 
that mankind does not return to the 
dark ages. Labor is fighting with pro- 
found faith and determined spirit in 
defense of these principles, which 
alone make life worthwhile, 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


On this page each month your magazine prints excerpts from speeches or 
writings deemed of genuine interest to members of the labor movement. Appear- 
ance of a quotation does not signify that it has the endorsement of the American 


Federation of Labor. 


Some selections may be in harmony with A. F. of L. 


principles and policies; others may be at loggerheads with those principles and 
policies. But all have this in common—they discuss matters trade unionists are 
or should be deeply concerned about in these days when our way of life is in peril. 


Edward F. McGrady, special consul- 
tant to Secretary of War—Organized 
labor has a simple 
and a vital stake in 
this war. It can be 
summed up in one 
word — survival. 
Labor knows only 
too well from the 
bloody labor policy 
of the Axis dicta- 
tors just what 
treatment it could 
expect if they were 
to win this war. And if the war ended 
in a stalemate, labor standards and 
living conditions in this country also 
would drop just as they dropped in 
Germany after the last war. America 
must win this war. She will win, all 
right, but only when there is top-speed 
war production. Labor makes that 
production. Organized labor knows 
what it is fighting for and it has been 
fighting well. There is only one thing 
the War Department asks of the men 
and women of American labor—what- 
ever happens, keep producing! If 
nothing stops you, no Axis power will 
be able to stop our fighting men. 





~~ 


Walter Lippmann, col:mnist—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s approach to the mani- 
fold problems of 
the day is wiser 
than many of his 
critics are willing 
to admit. This is 
especially true of 
his leadership in 
the field of labor, 
where he has clung 
stubbornly and, as 
the event shows, 
successfully to the 
idea of the largest possible amount of 
voluntary agreement. Let us never 
forget that you can lead a horse to 
water but you cannot make him drink. 
You can lead a workingman to his 
tools but you cannot make him work 
with his whole heart. In our eager- 
ness to deal with labor matters we 
must be very careful not to impair the 
will to work by getting into a position 
where it looks as if we were using the 
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emergency of war to break up the 
unions and to destroy collective bar- 
gaining. If we make that terrible mis- 
take, we shall destroy the influence of 
the patriotic leaders of labor and their 
power to arouse enthusiasm and to in- 
still discipline. We shall create the 
most serious of all labor problems— 
that which exists when men feel op- 
pressed and are sullen and work list- 
lessly and are ready to listen to irre- 
sponsible agitators and adventurers. 
In these matters the President is wiser 
and more sure-footed than his critics. 


Kenneth Crawford, Washington cor- 
respondent of PM—The unpleasant 
conclusion that a 
very powerful part 
of U. S. industry 
doesn’t have its 
heart or even its 
brains in the war 
effort is inescapable 
on the face of the 
news record. Some 
industrial man- 
agers are convinced 
that Hitler can’t be 
licked and already are getting ready to 
back a negotiated peace, and then to 
resume business with him under old 
prewar cartel agreements. Others 
think he will be licked quickly, and 
they, too, want to be ready on a ino- 
ment’s notice to resume business as 
usual. A very few believe Hitler will 
lick us and want him to lick us, on the 
theory that we shall have either Com- 
munism or Fascism after the war and 
that Fascism is preferable. Some of 
these men may have to be jailed before 
we are through. Others will have to 
have their plants taken away from 
them. But an overwhelming majority 
of American industrial managers are 
loyal and doing their best to win the 
war. That’s why we don’t want the 
public, the newspapers or Congress to 
become so hysterical that they general- 
ize the recent news about industrial 
disloyalty into a demand for jailing all 
industrial managers. We know there 
will be no such hysteria. The only 
danger is that there will be too much 
tolerance to the guilty minority—that 











it will be too well defended by tl 


newspapers and by Congress. W. 
wish that some of the same tolerance: 
were evident in their handling of what 
they persist in calling “the labor 
problem” as is evident in their handling 
of “the managerial problem.” 


Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, chair- 
man, United States Maritime Commis- 
sion—We are in 2 
war of transporta- 
tion, primarily salt- 
water transporta- 
tion—a war of 
ships! The battle- 
fields of the United 
Nations are the 
seven oceans of the 
world and every 
continent. There 
are no historical 
precedents in this war of ships. No 
nation or group of nations can win 
without ships. No matter what else we 
build or how great the quantities, no 
matter how many men we train, no 
matter how many bonds we buy or how 
heavy our taxes, we cannot win this 
war without ships, ships built in time. 
If America fails to build ships and more 
ships and still more ships; if we fail 
to speed up and to end minute-snatch- 
ing from the jobs we have to do, then 
this war can be lost! We shipbuild- 
ers—labor, management and govern- 
ment—stand on trial before the Ameri- 
can people as to what we can achieve. 
We must show them that our strength 
is so great that we cannot be enslaved. 





James M. Mead, United States Sen- 
ator from New York—Senseless and 
ill-advised fault- 
finding with the 
methods followed 
in coping with the 
enormous problems 
confronting this na- 
tion is conducive 
to defeat. The right 
of free speech must 
be jealously safe- 
guarded by prudent 
exercise. That right 
will be lost if we are defeated. It is 
much better for us by voluntary means 
to resolve now not to engage in the 
spreading of defeatist rumors and 
reckless accusations in order to prevent 
such a debacle as would result from a 
triumph of our enemies. This does not 
mean that constructive thought and ex- 
pression should be entirely abandoned. 
It does not mean that those entrusted 
with public authority are outside the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal of public 
opinion. But criticism today should be 
reasonable and prudent. 
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